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Art. I.--The Diseases of the Army of Occupation in the Summer of 1846. 
By H. R. Rozarps, M.D., of Memphis, Tennessee. 


The following abstract from notes taken while the write: 
was acting as Surgeon to a regiment of volunteers from Ten 
nessee on its march to Mexico, and during a few weeks whil 
stationed at Matamoras, is presented to the profession, in the 
hope that its details will be found interesting and useful. The 
notes were penned in camp, and my short military experience 
has taught me that the camp is not a place for easy or 
tinished composition. 

As early as May last, in anticipation of a call for volunteers 
for the war then just breaking out with Mexico, the stirring 
notes of the fife and drum were heard in Memphis; in a few 
weeks, five companies were made up, and remained in organ- 
ization until the final lots were drawn in June, when only 
three were admitted into service. 

The requisition made upon Tennessee was for three regi- 
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ments—two of infantry, and one of cavalry; the latter, to 
which I was attached, was ordered to rendezvous at Memphis 
by the 15th of June, or as soon thereafter as possible. This 
regiment consisted of three companies from East, five from 
Middle, and two from West Tennessee. I am particular in 
locating the different companies, in order to show the varying 
influences of a southern climate upon const'tutions from differ- 
ent sections of the State. 

Three companies only had arrived at Camp Carroll, the 
place designated for the encampment, two miles east of Mem- 
phis, on the day appointed; on the 24th of June, the whole 
number were there; and on the 27th of July, we took up the 
line of march for Mexico; the entire distance, about fifteen 
hundred miles, to be traveled by land. 

Our camp near Memphis, so far as could be observed, was 
was free from local causes of disease; the situation was ele- 
vated, and both men and horses were furnished with excellent 
water from a single large spring. The weather, during a 
greater portion of the time, was excessively warm and dry, 
and the roads and whole encampment disagreeably dusty. For 
the first three weeks after the arrival of the troops at this 
place, we had little else, in the way of disease, to contend 
with but diarrhoea, intermittents, colic, etc., brought on chiefly 
by exposure and imprudence in diet. The companies from 
West Tennessee, being acclimated, suffered least; two-thirds 
of the men from other parts of the State were attacked with 
one or the other form of these diseases soon after their arrival. 
The treatment was simple, and only varied with the cause. 
If diarrhoea, and the cause imprudence in diet, a dose of castor 
oil relieved most of them; if it did not, broken doses of calo- 
mel, ipecac. and morphia invariably put a stop to it. This 
was a favorite con:bination with me in this disease, and 
throughout the entire march never failed, when the patient 
could be restrained in his diet. The cases of intermittent 
fever were cured with equal certainty by administering two 
doses of quinine, of ten grains each, one given six hours before 
the chill, and the other two. As colic was often brought on 
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by gorging with indigestible food, emetics were frequently 
administered, and gave instant relief. If the indications did 
not call for this remedy, calomel and opium, followed by a 
brisk purgative, were given; and if, as is often the case in this 
disease, an operation could not be procured in time by purga- 
tives, then I had recourse to an expedient which with me has 
never failed, and I have used it in numerous cases of obstruc- 
tion from various causes: this is forcing large quantities of 
lukewarm water into the intestines by injection. If the ob- 
struction is caused by impacted feces, the water reaches 
them, they are moistened, and pass off. If it be partial her- 
nia, as I have known in one instance, where a knuckle of the 
intestine is retained in the internal ring, the gradual and pow- 
erful pressure of the water draws the bowel out, straightens 
it, and thereby removes the obstruction. I have often been 
astonished at the immense quantity of water that can be forced 
into the bowels without the slightest injury to the patient, but 
often with the effect of affording instant relief. 

About the 20th of June, a most troublesome camp disease 
broke out. I refer to measles, which, notwithstanding every 
precaution that could be used, remained ainong the men three 
months; there were not less than three hundred and fifty 
cases of the disease, and vet all recovered. The treatment 
adopted was chiefly expectant. Sometimes the patients took 
stimulating diaphoretics, and often during the march drank 
freely of hot whisky toddy, even while the fever was on, 
without any bad eflects that could be perceived; purgatives 
were decidedly injurious in any form, Diarrhoea, which often 
occurred as a sequel to this disease, was sometimes obstinate, 
but yielded to external irritants, mucilaginous drinks, ano- 
dynes, etc. 

About the first of July, a few cases of continued fever oc- 
curred in camp ; but they were confined to one company, 
which was stationed in an elevated part of the encampment, 
and in which the usual degree of cleanliness was observed. 
This company was from a region in Middle Tennessee noted 
for its insalubrity; two of these cases proved fatal, in conse- 
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quence, I believe, of the dread of the hospital that existed in 
that company, which deterred the men from calling for medi- 
cal aid until the disease had made considerable progress. The 
brain was the organ that suffered most, delirium being a con- 
stant attendant. The treatment consisted of cold applications 
to the head, blistering, alteratives, etc. One fact I observed 
in the management of this fever, which strikes me as worth 
recording; that is, that quinine invariably aggravated all the 
symptoms. If experience should prove this to be always the 
case, Will it not go far to prove that the cause of intermittents 
and remittents dillers from that of continued fever ? 

During the time we were at Camp Carroll, the companies 
trom Kast Tennessee sutiered most from diarrhoea, colic, and 
such other diseases as are brought on by exposure and impru- 
dence in diet, their constitutions seeming as yet to resist the 
causes of fever in any of its forms. It will be remembered 
that Kast ‘Tennessee is for the most part a high, broken and 
healthy section of the State. In the companies from Middle 
Tennessee there were many cases of remittent fever, at the 
same time that diarrhcra, colic, ete. were common. ‘The two 
companies from West Tennessee suffered but little from any 


other disease except intermittent fever. 


From the close proximity of the camp to town, and the 
freedom with which soldiers, when unrestrained, are known 
to indulge in every kind of dissipation, the number of cases of 
syphilis and gonorrhaa which I havejto report will not seem 
extravagant, namely: twenty-three of the former, and eighty- 
tour of the latter. 

The first stages of syphilis were treated with calomel m 
combination with sarsaparilla; without waiting for the gums 
to be touched, this form of mercury was laid aside after a few 
days, and the cure completed by giving in full doses the proto- 
iodide of mercury, and sometimes the hydriodate of potassa. 
The latter was always used when the gums had been _previ- 
ously touched with mercury; dry lint or calomel was applied 
to the chancres, and iodine ointment to the buboes. The pa- 
tients generally recovered in a few days. 
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Gonorrheea was treated with equal success, by administering 
two parts of the comp. extr. buchu and one of balsam copaiba 
in teaspoonful doses three times a day, in the first stage; in 
the second, that is, after using the above four or five days, 
injections of a strong solution of nitrate of silver or acetate of 
lead were employed, and generally effected a cure at once. 

On the 20th of July, our encampment was changed to the 
bank of the Mississippi river opposite Memphis. After this, 
we had but one or two cases of continued fever, while the in- 
termittents and remittents assumed a much more malignant 
form. 

But before I proceed farther, it may be as well to state that 
a little upwards of a thousand men, either belonging to or in 
some way attached to the regimest, came under the surgeon’s 
care; out of which number, on the 4th of October, there had 
been more than twelve hundred cases reported. Of course, 
some of the men were several times on the sick list; but the 
case was never reported unless it was a different discase from 
the one previously treated; relapses were never reported the 
second time. ‘This regiment, as, I have before mentioned, 
consisted of volunteers from different sections of the State, of 
various professions and callings; many were educated gentle- 
men; many belonged to the respectable class of farmers and 
mechanics, and not a few were loafers. With all, the habits, 
customs, diet, etc. of a camp life were different from what 
they had before known. The sickly season was just ap- 
proaching when they arrived at Memphis; the country through 
which they traveled was one of the sickliest in the United 
States. Is it wonderful, then, that so large a number of 
cases should have occurred? Is it not astonisl.. ¢ that only 
five had died up to the 4th of October, when J temporarily 
left the regiment? It will be admitted that this success was 
almost if not entirely unprecedented, and | attr!dute it greatly 
to the efficacy of a single remedy, quinine. ‘This was our 
sheet-anchor, and, without it, my opinion is that our regiment, 
now by far the largest and most efficient in the service, would 
have been completely disabled. 

1 * 
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From the accumulated experience of the profession, it 1s 
clear that quinine acts in some manner specifically upon the 
nervous system, producing, as | have lately seen, when given 
at improper times and in over doses, complete derangement 
of that system. May this not throw some light upon the 
vexed question as to the organ primarily aflected by the re- 
mote cause of fever? If quinine cures fever, and the action 
of the article is specifically upon the nervous system, does it 
not follow that the cause of fever must act primarily upon that 
system? But I return irom this digression to my notes. 

I mentioned before that the remittent and intermittent 
fevers assumed a more malignant form on the bank of the 
river, but did not state that diarrhoea almost entirely disap- 
peared from the camp, except when induced by drastic pur- 
gatives, which was so common an occurrence that we had to 
guard scrupulously against their use. 

The symptoms that ushered in intermittent or remittent 
fever were very similar, and such a3 usually occur in that 
section of country. However threatening the premonitory 
symptoms might be, it was not often the case that medical aid 
was called for until the patient found himself shivering with a 
chill; then he was let alone until the stage of excitement 
passed off. If at this time the tongue, skin, etc. indicated a 
very disordered state of the secretory organs, a mercurial in 
some form, in combination with a gentle purgative, was given 
during the sweating stage; the kind of purgative to be given 
was always suggested by the nature of the case, the constitu- 
tion of the patient, etc. Very often, indeed, they were not 
used at all, and the cure proved equally effectual. We usu- 
ally commenced with the quinine eight or ten hours  betore 


the chill ought to return; ten grains were given, and repeated 
four hours afterwards; the third dose was given or not as the 
case seemed to require. 

Ten grains of quinine I regard as a maximum dose, if to be re- 
peated. | however frequently gave as much as thirty grains: 
but it was always when the case was seen for the first time 3 
lew hours betore the chill was expected, and it constantly 
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kept it off. 1 prefer giving the remedy in ten grain doses, for 
the reason that its effects are always certain and it acts more 
effectually upon the skin, and not so frequently as an emetic 
as when given in larger doses. My manner of giving it veas 
simply to mix it with water. To some this is a bitter, nau- 
seous dose, and caused vomiting at once; then it had to be 
made into pills, but I think the solution much more effectual 
and rapid. ‘The doses I have mentioned invariably put a stop 
to the chill, whether simple or malignant; but to guard more 
certainly against a return, we usually ordered five or ten 
grains, according to circumstances, every morning for three 
or four days. If, after the chill was checked, the secretions 
remained vitiated, an alterative was given at night, and re- 
peated if necessary. 

The cases of remittent fever were treated differently, and 
it is in the treatment of this disease that quinine is most fre- 
quently abused. It is very much the custoin in the South, at 
this time, to administer quinine in all the stages of fever and 
in large doses. My experience justifies me in saying that 
such a course is not only unnecessary, but altogether unjusti- 
fiable. In my opinion, quinine should never be given unless 
the remissions are very distinct, and never in the hot stage. | 
usually, in this form of fever, commenced the treatment, after 
the first exacerbation had passed off, by administering a gentle 
purgative, in combination with some xurticle that would keep 
up an action upon the skin without irritating the stomach and 
bowels. Ipecacuanha generaliy answered the purpose re- 
markably well. Most frequently the combination was of calo- 
mel and ipecac., given in broken doses; which course, varied as 
circumstances required, was kept up for two or three days, 
when the remissions usually became more distinct, and quinine 
had the effect of arresting the disease. ‘These cases rarely 
continued on hand longer than four or five days. 

There are some other diseases which many southern physi- 
cians regard as having a malarious origin, and treat indiscrin- 
inately with quinine; I allude more particularly to dysentery 
and diarrheea. Now, I have not found such practice judicious, 
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but, if I mistake not, have seen very injurious consequences 
result from it. But when these diseases assume, as they some- 
times do, a periodical form, then quinine, in combination with 
mofphia, is the remedy. I should never recommend it in these 
diseases unless they did assume such a form. This combina- 
tion I have found exceedingly useful in the treatment of other 
diseases attended with the nervous irritability very common 
in the fevers in the South. The fevers on the Rio Grande at 
this time are so constantly attended with disordered stomach 
and bowels, that the morphia is indicated in almost every case 
requiring quinine. 

As I beforee observed, our regiment took up the line of 
march on the 27th of July. We were under the necessity of 
leaving twenty-five sick men at the hospital in Memphis; most 
of them, however, were convalescent and followed in a few 
days. ‘The direction of our march was a little south of west, 
passing entirely through Arkansas from north-east to south- 
west, and through the whole of Texas in the same direction. 
A geological «nd topographical history of this country would 
be a valuable and interesting work. My duties in another 
capacity were too arduous to allow much time for such inves- 
tigations. From Memphis to Little Rock, the capital of Ar- 
kansas, the road passes through a low, flat, marshy country, 
pregnant with local causes of disease; and our troops suffered 
more, perhaps, in performing that distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles than on any other portion of the route. The 
weather was excessively warm, the roads dusty,gnd the water 
disgustingly bad; this was felt most severely in the Mississipp! 
swamp, a distance of forty-five miles. Here, exposure to the 
sun, bad water and imprudence in diet brought on many cases 
of severe diarrhoea; the form of fever was priu-ipally malig- 
nant intermittent. I found it necessary not only io give as 
much as thirty grains of quinine at a dose, but to assist it with 
stimulants, external irritants, ete. Congestion was the symp- 
tom most to be feared, and there was no time to “ prepare for 
yuinine;” it must be given at once, and boldly given, or the 
patient was lost. It is astonishing how soon the worst cases 
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recovered. Our conveniences for transporting the sick con- 
sisted of an ambulance fixed upon springs, and as many com- 
mon wagons as were required. A great many preferred 
remaining on horseback, on account of the closeness of the 
wagons and the extreme heat. Measles on this account gave 
us much trouble; but notwithstanding all these inconveniences, 
we arrived at Little Rock in good time and without the loss 
of a man. 

On this route an accidental case of surgery occurred, which, 
from its novelty in one particular, may be worth mentioning: A 
soldier, in taking a carbine from among some bridles and sad- 
dies, accidentally discharged it, the ball taking effect upon his 
comrade, who was standing so near that his clothes were set on 
fire. It entered the anterior inferior part of the axilla, ranged up- 
ward, and passed out at the anterior edge of the scapula. Not 
being near at the time myself, the assistant surgeon, Dr. 
Washington, examined and dressed the wound. He reported 
tome that he thought the ball had passed above the axillary 
artery, fracturing the humerus at the head or neck. I had 
only time the next day to make a superficial examintion of the 
wound, which I did without taking the bandages off. I disce- 
vered that the bone was evidently fractured, but at what 
point I could not determine, in the situation in which the arm 
then was. Dr. Washington was left in charge of the case, 
and reported to me, a short time afterwards, that on a more 
minute examination, he had discovered that the humerus was 
fractured, not at the head or neck as he had at first supposed, 
but three or four inches below, near the insertion of the latis- 
simus dorsi and pectoralis major muscles; the axillary artery 
had remained uninjured, and could be distinctly felt pul- 
sating when the finger was introduced into the wound. Sup- 
puration was free, and the wound healed about the time that 
the bone united. In this case, the ball passed below the ar- 
tery, but what broke the bone so far from the place at which 
it entered I do not clearly perceive; there was no fall or jar 
of any kind except that made by the ball itself. 

At Little Rock we remained five or six days, recruiting; 
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here the diseases assumed a milder form, intermittents being 
most common, and on the whole the number of cases was 
considerably diminished. Our march was now through a 
high, broken country, to Washington, in Arkansas, a distance 
of one hundred and twenty miles. The health of the regiment 
continued to improve until we crossed Red River, at Fulton, 
and encamped upon the edge of the swamp. Here my notes 
show a large increase in the number of cases of malignant in- 
termittents and remittents, requiring even a more vigorous 
treatment than before. Congestive fever, in its worst form, 
prevailed at this time; remittents were also more obstinate, 
and required a more liberal use of mercurials. As the sick 
had to be hauled, these were given invariably at night, and in 
every case of fever where there was a remission, quinine was 
given in the morning. and repeated once or twice if necessary, 
regardless of the eflect of the purgative given the night before. 
The condition of the bowels was attended to after the fever 
was broken, and quinine would do this whether the bowels 
were acted upon or not. 

It may be worthy of remark, and I noticed it in a hundred 
instances, that though intermittent or remittent fever often 
preceded measles, it never accompanied or succeeded it dur- 
ing the march; diarrhcea, on the contrary, almost invariably 
followed it. The number of cases of fever occurring during 
the march through Texas was immense; this may be attrib- 
uted in a great measure to exposure to the rays of an ardent 
sun during the day, and encamping upon the marshes and 
swamps of creeks and rivers at night. In the prairies, the 
heat of the sun was most intense, and was especially oppress- 
ive to persons from the North. 

About the first of September, many cases of jaundice oc- 
curred; this was often though not always preceded by an 
attack of fever. The complaint was never serious, but e€X- 
cessively annoying to the patient, in consequence of the lan- 
guor and general feeling of indisposition which it induced. It 
was almost invariably accompanied by a ravenous appetite. 
An emetic was given in the onset of the disease; this was fol- 
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lowed by a brisk purgative, and then vegetable tonics were 
relied on to effect the cure. This course I persevered in for 
some time, but the cases did not recover as rapidly as we like 
to see them in the army. Another remedy must be sought 
jor, more certain and rapid in its effects. Jodine struck me as 
coming nearer to fulfilling all the indications than any other I 
could think of, particularly the proto-iodide of mercury. This 
was given in the form of pill, in combination with rhubarb and 
aloes, twice a day, each dose containmg two grains of the 
proto-iodide. My expectations were more than realized; in- 
deed, it acted like a charm, and'I had no further trouble with 
the disease. 

I have now in a hurried and rather superficial manner re- 
ferred to all the diseases we had to contend with in large 
numbers; of course there were many other isolated cases of 
rheumatism, dropsy, neuralgia, paralysis, etcg,, which recovered 
under the usual treatment. In giving the treatment of the 
different diseases encountered, I have left out all such reme- 
dies as are used merely as auxiliaries, and confined myself to 
such as were mainly relied on. Indeed, on a march through 
a wild country like that through which we passed, where both 
sick and well had to move at the sound of the horn in the 
morning, there was no time nor opportunity allowed for deal- 
ing in those minor remedies, so often used in domestic prac- 
tice, more with a view of amusing the patient than with a 
hope of benefiting him. 

Three deaths occurred on the road, one from each section 
of the State. No perceptible difference could be observed in 
the number or violence of the cases in the different companies 
after getting tairly into a southern climate, for there cannot 
now be found three men from any company who have not 
been under the care of the surgeon. 

At Lavacca, a small town on the Matagorda Bay, now 
used as a depot for one division of the army, the regiment re- 
mained stationary eight or ten days; here my own health 
became so feeble that I obtained permission to go on to Mata- 
moras by water. On the first’of November the troops crossed 
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the Rio Grande, and encamped on the bank of the river five 
iniles above town. 

Here the diseases have been chiefly of an intermittent form. 
accompanied in almost every case by gastric and _ intestinal 
derangement, and, owing to this, more difficult to treat than 
heretofore. Quinine alone almost invariably vomits ; but 
rarely ever does so in combination with morphia, particularly if 
the precaution is used of applying a mustard plaster over the 
epigastric region at the time it is given. Owing to the fre- 
quent changes in the weather, relapses often occur, and the 
stage of convalescence is always protracted. Mercurials are 
often indicated, and are used with great advantage. 

December, 1846. 





Art. Il.—Medical and Obstetrical Cases. By R. L. Scruces, M. D., 
of Germantown, Tennessee. 


Preumonia. May Ist, 1846. Visited G. F., aged about 23 
years, in Upper Mississippi; found him delirious, having been 
attacked with pneumonia of both lungs four days previously, 
for which little or nothing had been done. His pulse being 
120 in the minute and tolerably full, skin dry and hot, and 
head much affected, the result of want of due arterialization 
of the blood, 1 determined to use the lancet. This I did cau- 
tiously, and finding, after I had taken a few ounces of blood 
that he appeared to sink under its loss, [ closed the orifice. | 
then cupped him extensively over the chest, and applied mus- 
tard mixed with hot vinegar over the chest, and upper and 
lower extremities, which made not the slightest impression. 
I then mixed together equal parts of hot oil of turpentine and 
vinegar and rubbed the mixture upon the extremities and 
chest; immediately after which I applied sinapisms to the ex- 
tremities and a large blister over each lung. These having 
made an impression very soon, the sinapisms were removed 
and the blisters permitted to remain until they drew well; af- 
ter which, for several days, the blistered surfaces were dressed 
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with savin cerate, and whenever they showed a disposition to 
heal the blisters were reapplied. I gave him a solution of 
mur. ammon. and tart. emetic every hour, in teaspoonful dos- 
es, to be increased or diminished according to the eflect pro- 
duced upon the stomach. On the 3d day after I first saw 
him I gave an expectorant of lobelia, squills, and seneca; gave 
blue pill grs. v., night and morning from the commencement, 
and continued it until its constitutional effects were discover- 
able. This, with a little Dover’s powder to prevent the med- 
icine from running off by the bowels, and warm teas to pro- 
mote diaphoresis, with abstemious diet, &c., constituted the 
“treatment. 

This patient had been delirious for fifty-six hours before I 
saw him, and remained so for twelve hours afterwards. On 
iny first examination I found the lungs filled from their bases 
to very near their apices; the patient’s breathing was very 
rapid, of course, and that dull redness of the cheeks peculiar, 
I believe to this disease—the effect of venous congestion, or 
a languid circulation in the capiilaries—conspicuous at first 
sight. He soon recovered, notwithstanding all the unfavora- 
ble appearances, and is now in perfect health. 

Ruprure or tHe Urervs. Visited Mrs. B., in her fifth or 
sixth labor; found her with a dull, inexpressive, and sunken 
eye; countenance anxious, and dejected; abdomen so exceed- 
ingly tender that she could not bear to have it touched. I 
found an irregular practitioner in attendance, with several old 
women, who informed me that the patient had had occasional 
pains, resembling labor pains for three weeks; but that she 
had been in actual labor for three days; that the head had 
been the presenting part originally, but that they had attempt- 
ed to “push it up and turn,” in which efforts they had suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of one hand of the feetus, at which 
they had “pulled with all their strength without being able to 
move it an inch;” that the pains had been strong up to 12 
e’clock the night before, at which time they had ceased alto- 
gether. Upon making an examination per vaginum, it was 
found that the child had receded entirely out of the reach of 

2 
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the finger. ‘The man in attendance, told me that he had giv- 
en large and repeated doses of ergot, and pulled hard at the 
hand of the foetus during the violent contractions of the ute- 
rus brought on by the erg:'t. 

It was clear to my mind that the uterus was extensively 
ruptured, and that the poor woman had been sacrificed by the 
ignorance of those who attended her. Notwithstanding the 
pulse was quick, irregular and very feeble, and the respiration 
hurried, labored and painful, I determined to turn and deliver, 
believing it to be the only possible hope. I gave her a large 
dose of morphia, from the etlects of which she slept about 
three quarters of an hour. Immediately after she awoke, | 
passed my hand into the peritoneal cavity, without feeling the 
uterus, and with some difficulty disentangled the foetus from 
the intestines and omentum by which it was surrounded. | 
got hold of the feet at length, and brought them down, but 
was compelled to use very considerable force; as the uterus 
which was completely ruptured, had no power to aid in ex- 
pelling the child. As soon as the head reached the superior 
strait, I found that it coula not be made to descend farther, 
and soon ascertained the cause to be preternatural enlarge- 
ment, the result of dropsical etiusion within the cranium. | 
immediately passed up a bistoury, and made an incision just 
above the left ear, the face of the foetus looking to the sym- 
physis pubis, and thus evacuated a large quantity of water; 
after which, the head, enormously enlarged by dropsical eftu- 
sion, passed without difficulty. The placenta was not half its 
usual size. I had a bandage well adjusted, gave the patient a 
full dose of morphia, left directions to keep her perfectly 
quiet, and departed under the impression communicated to 
her husband, that she would die in the course of the day. 
She died the next morning. 

Potypus or THE Urerus. The next case that I shall pre- 
sent, and to me by far the most interesting, is one of Poly- 
pus of the Uterus. 

The first time I was called to visit this patient, a negro 
woman about 46 years of age, was in the spring of 1845. 
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The history that I then received of the case was as follows: 
About two years previously when it was thought to be about 
the time her menses ought to cease, she was attacked with vi- 
olent menorrhagia. The loss of blood was so great, at times, 
us to threaten immediate death. A skilful physician was 
called in, who used the ordinary remedies for suppressing this 
kind of hemorrhage, and she appeared to do pretty well for a 
short time; but the hemorrhage returned again and again, un- 
til she was worn down to a mere skeleton, and all hope of her 
recovery was lost. Fora long time her mistress had not sent 
for the physician, but kept ready a quantity of acet. plumb, and 
opium, with which the hemorrhage was easily controlled. 

By the advice of my friend and preceptor John R. Fray- 
ser, M. D., of Memphis, I applied a blister over the sacrum, 
and put her upon the use of the infusion of secale cornutum, 
mineral tonics and a generous diet, and flattered myself for a 
time that, with these simple means, I should effect a cure; but 
] soon discovered my error. 

Finally, as it had been neglected before, I determined to 
make an examination to see if possible what was the source 
of this obstinate hemorrhage. Accordingly in September last 
proceeding to explore the vagina and os tince, Dr. Fravser 
and myself satisfied ourselves of the existence of a polypus 
attached to the cervix. The cause was now clear enough. | 
executed its removal in the following manner: 

I used a double silver canula and a waxed thread of a size 
sufficient to fill accurately the instrument; tying one end of 
the ligature to one shoulder of the canula, and passing the 
other end through both barrels, leaving a loop at the other 
extremity, and two feet of the ligature hanging out, I took the 
instrument in my left hand and with my right encircled the 
pedicle of the tumor without much difficulty. Then drawing 
tightly upon the end of the ligature that hung out with my 
right hand, while with the left I gave to the point of the in- 
strument the proper direction, to secure the thread around the 
neck of the tumor as near its attachment as possible, I se- 
cured the ligature to the other shoulder of the instrument, and 
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the operation was completed. This was on the first day of 
October last. I visited the patient the next day and tighten- 
ed the ligature, and from the extremely offensive smell, I con- 
cluded that the circulation in the tumor had been. completely 
cut off. On the next day the instrument, tumor and all came 
away together, it being only about 48 hours trom the time the 
ligature was applied. 

I had the parts well cleansed witha solution of chloride of 
soda and infusion of chamomile, using them alternately for 
several days, until the parts ceased to emit an offensive odor. 
| then put her upon the use of the prussiate of iron, ordered 
2 genorous diet and gentle exercise im the open air, as soon as 
she was able to walk out. She recovered rapidly, and has 
menstruated regularly ever since, notwithstanding she says 
she is 48 years old and has given birth to twelve healthy chil- 
dren, nine of whom are now living; she has perfectly recov- 
ered her health, and may yet have several children. A case 
eceurred in Cumberland county, Virginia. where a lady, at 
fifty-five years of age. gave birth to two fine boys. Other 
similar cases | believe are on record. 

Prof. Dewees in commencing his article upon this disease, 
says: “This disease of the uterus, tle author has never seen, 
he is therefore under the necessity of drawing his account of 
the polypus from the experience of others.” And again, he 
remarks: “It would seem to be fairly presumable that this dis- 
ease is of more rare occurrence in this country than in Eu- 
rope, since, in the practice of the gentlemen just named, 
(Levret, Denman, and Clarke) many cases have occurred, 
while in this, the experience of a number of gentlemen whom 
I have consulted, has not furnished one.”’ 

I ain inclined to believe that this disease is of much more 


frequent occurrence in this country than is generally believed, 
the opposite opinion obtaining, probably, from the fact that it 


is not looked for. An examination ought always to be made 
in obscure cases of uterine disease, since in aflections of the 
kind just described it is clear that nothing but an operation 
can rescue the patient from the grave. 

January 19th, 1847. 
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Arr. III.—Jntermittent Fever, its Phenomena, Peculiarities, Types, and 
Treatment. By 'T. B. Greenzer, M.D., of West Point, Ky. 


Intermittent fever was more than usually prevalent in this 
section of country during the past fall; in fact, comparatively 
few persons escaped the disease, which made its appearance 
about the first of August, and continued till some time in No- 
vember. 

The portion of country to which my practice is mostly 
confined is comprised principally of the bottoms of the Ohio 
and Salt rivers and Knob creek, together with a section of 
country called the hills. lymg back a short distance from the 
Ohio river. This last mentioned tract of country is inter- 
spersed with a great many ponds or sinks, filled with water. 
which never go dry. These sinks or ponds are formed, it is 
supposed, by the caving in of the limestone rock whieh under- 
lies this region. ‘These ponds appear to be increasing every 
year, and affect the health of the country in their vicinity to 
a serious extent. 

While there was a great increase in the number of eases of 
intermittent fever in this section during the past season, the 
disease assumed, if possible, a greater variety of forms. | 
have had to deal with the quotidian and double quotidian, the 
tertian and double tertian, the quartan and double quartan, 
the quintidian, weekly, malignant and simple intermittent, to- 
gether with their numberless complications. The malignant 
form of this disease has, this season, like the simple variety, 
manifested itself in more than the usual proportion of cases; 
and likewise has presented a great variety of phenomena. 
Most commonly, however, it confined yself to the tertian 
type. 

I well recollect the first case of this disease that came under 
my treatment. When called in, the patient was laboring 
under the second chill. He was vomitiny incessantly. bring- 
ing up considerable quantities of bloody muctis, having some- 
thing of the appearance of patches of the mucous cout of the 
stomach after death from inflammation and softenimg. He 

2 * 
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was cold up to his hips, as well as on the surface generally; 
suffered with great thirst, and complained of being too warm, 
He was perfectly in his senses, and told that he wa: dying, 
In fact, he looked very much like a dying man. There was 
no time to be lost. I had two boxes of mustard iade into 
plasters, and covered him pretty well up with them, allowing 
them to remain on until they completely reddened the surface, 
This had the eflect of bringing on reaction to a considerable 
extent, and subdued the vomiting in some degree. We now 
capped him freely over the stomach, and applied a blister to 
the same region; the treatment entirely relieved the irritability 
of the stomach. In the mean time, we administered internally 
calomel, quinine and opium, in the form of pills, every two 
hours—the two latter articles in liberal quantities, This 
treatment proved successful, and the patient was up in a 
few days. 

In nearly all the cases of the malignant form of intermittent 
fever which came under my observation the past season, great 
irritability of the stomach was present; and in many instances 
profuse quantities of blood were vomited. In fact, vomiting 
was the most formidable symptom we had to contend with in 
many of the cases. I soon found that the usual means em- 
ployed to allay sickness at the stomach and vomiting were 
unavailing. My plan, in cases where obstinate vomiting was 
present, was to cup freely over the epigastrium, and if this did 
not succeed in arresting it, to apply a blister plaster over the 
same region. ‘This treatment was adopted by myself in the 
first case of malignant intermittent fever that came under my 
observation lust season, which I believe was the first that 
made its appearance in this region. It occurred in August. 
1 continued to pursue this practice in all cases where thie sto- 


mach was so much involved as to keep up constant etlorts at 
vomiting. 1 found that it was useless to uttempt to arrest 
this symptom by internal remedies, as nothing was retained. 
Uccasionally it was checked temporarily by applications of 
mustard to the epigastrium; but to insure lasting relief, it was 
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necessary to produce permanent counter irritation; andj this 
was eflected by cups and blisters. 

This plan, with the usual internal means for preventing the 
recurrence of the paroxysm, was employed not only by my- 
self, but, I believe, by the other practitioners of this place,{in 
all cases where great irritability of the stomach was present, 
and with very great success; I do not remember a fatal case 
of the disease within the bounds of our practice. 

I-had two cases attended with spasms, of which the follow- 
ing is a short account: 

Case 1.—Mr. G., a middle aged man, of rather delicate 
frame and constitution, but generally enjoying tolerably good 
health, was attacked violently with his second chill on the 7th 
of September. When I arrived, a few minutes after he was 
taken, he was on the bed, springing from one side to the other, 
with his hands applied over his abdomen. Every time the 
spasm came on, he gave a convulsive scream; said the cramp 
was in his bowels, and produced the severest pain he ever 
felt; great irritability of the stomach was present. Large 
plasters of mustard were applied over the abdomen, spine and 
extremities; he was cupped at the epigastrium; and internally 
quinine and opium in free doses, combined with a small por- 
tion of calomel, were given. He was convalescent next day, 
and soon got well. 

Cuse 2.—Mr. C., also of middle age, of strong constitution 
and robust habit, was attacked about daybreak on the 28th 
of September with his second chill. 1 saw him about twelve 
o’clock on the same day, when reaction was thoroughly es- 
tablished. There was great excitement of the circulation— 
pulse strong, full and frequent. He was delirious, every few 
minutes springing from the bed, screaming with cramp in his 
legs, but recognising you when spoken to in an earnest man- 
ner. I bled him from the arm to the amount of thirty-two 
ounces before any beneficial effect was obtained; the surface 
then became relaxed. A good dose of opium and quinine was 
given, with two grains of calomel, to be repeated at intervals 
of two hours until three doses were taken. The severity of 
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the spasms was greatly diminished by the loss of blood, and 
the delirium considerably abated. 

Sept. 29. I saw the patient again this morning about ten 
o’clock; he was nearly well. 1 gave him a dose of cathartic 
medicine, and dismissed him. 

The following is a condensed account of the case of a lady 
whom I was called to see on the 28th of September: 

Case 3.—Mrs. D., aged about thirty years, was laboring 
under her second chill when I arrived. She vomited inces- 
santly; complained of great pain in the uterine region, which 
was of a paroxysmal character, simulating exactly labor pains, 
but I learned on inquiry that she was not pregnant. Her 
hearing and vision were so impaired that she could not hear 
unless spoken to in a very loud voice, and though in the day, 
she contended that it was dark, and wished a candle lighted. 
The treatment was pretty much the same as in the preceding 
cases, I gave her opium and quinine freely, especially the 
former. Although she is a woman of weakly constitution and 
delicate health, and unused to stimulants, it required what was 
equivalent to six grains of opium to quiet her, and this was 
given her within four or five hours. Cups were applied to the 
epigastrium, followed by a blister. 

Next morning about ten o’clock I saw her again. She was 
a great deal better; the vomiting had ceased; she was clear 
of pain, and convalescing rapidly. The next paroxysm was 
prevented, and she soon got well. 

Case 4.—Mr. B., aged about thirty years, in rather delicate 
health, was taken with his third chill on the 10th ef October. 
When I arrived, he was cold, and was vomiting and purging. 
He threw up large quantities of blood from the stomach. | 
cupped him freely over the stomach, and applied an extensive 
blister plaster to the same part. Mustard was applied to the 
extremities and spine ; and as soon as the vomiting was 
checked, free doses of opium and quinine, with a small portion 
of calomel, were administered internally. This treatment was 
successful, but the patient was several days in recovering; 
owing to great debility, supposed to result from the loss of so 
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much blood by vomiting. It would be proper here to remark 
that the usual means were employed in the above cases, as 
well as all that came under my treatment, to guard against 
the occurrence of the next paroxysm. These means were 
preparations of cinchona, as quinine, ext. cinchonine and qui- 
nine; with opium; together with an avoidance of exciting 
causes. 

[ found it necessary to take blood from the arm in but a 
single case, that of Mr. C., above mentioned. Generally 
speaking, the circulation was rather languid, even after reac- 
tion had ensued. In the ordinary or simple form of intermit- 
tent fever, | frequently employed venesection with great ad- 
vantage. The necessity for this practice of course was indi- 


cated in such cases by the usual symptoms demanding the 
loss of blood, such: as great power of the circulation, hot and 
dry skin, pain in the head, hurried respiration, etc. Where 
there existed much irritability of the stomach, I usually ad- 


ministered the medicine in the form of pill, finding it more 
readily retained in this form than in that of powders. 

I have used what is called the impure sulphate of quinine, 
or precipitated extract of bark. with great success in the 
treatment of intermittent fever. I give about as much again 
by weight of this medicine as of sulphate of quinine. It has 
appeared to me to have a better eflect when combined with 
diaphoretic portions of ipecacuanha or Dover’s powder. | 
usually preceded its administration by a purgative dose of 
calomel and rhubarb, four or five grains of the former and fil- 
teen of the latter, where indications for its use were present. 
I think this medicine has an advantage over quinine, in its 
being more stimulating. 

Quinine scarcely ever failed to’ arrest the disease, but in a 
large number of cases it returned in from one to three weeks 
from the time it was arrested. Some patients were troubled 
with as many as six or eight relapses. 

I succeeded in producing permanent cures, in some cases, 
with Peruvian bark and carbonate of iron, taken for some 
time after the paroxysms were arrested with quinine. I have 
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also destroyed the predisposition of the system to relapse by 
repeating the quinine, or its equivalent, weekly, just as if the 
disease had been present. 

There is some difficulty, however, in prevailing on some 
patients to adhere to a prescription of this kind, as they do 
not like to take medicine when they are not sick. 

Arsenic could not be used with safety in many cases, owing 
to the presence of or tendency to irritation in the stomach 
and bowels. . 

February 10, 1847. 





Art. IV.—Modus Operandi and Effects of Quinine. By Da. M. H 


Fer, Leatherwood, Lawrence county, Indiana. 


Think not, reader, when you see this caption, that I design 
to explain the vis predilectio of the various organs of the 
animal economy, by which, as if by chemical affinity, one ar- 
ticle of the materia medicze. is irresistibly drawn to a particular 
organ, while another article, by this organ, is repelled and 
forced to seek its affinitive somewhere else. If you come to 
this conclusion, I am sorry to inform you that you will be 
sadly disappointed. It does not belong to my province to say 
why the specific action of terebinthina is spent upon the kid- 
neys rather than upon the heart; or that of secale cornutum 
upon the gravid uterus rather than upon the bladder; or that 
of the absorbed virus of cantharides, from a blistered surface, 
upon the kidneys and neck of the urinary vessel rather than 
upon the lungs; or why that of aloes should be spent upon the 
lower bowels rather than upon the upper. These are mysteries 
beyond my depth, and I leave them for others to speculate 
curiously upon, with the simple remark, that “ they are s0, 
because God made them so;” and here, for the present, our 
knowledge must rest. My business is to show the effects of 
quinine on the various parts of the system, and how those 
effects are produced; not why it affects particular parts rather 
than others. In the following pages, I design to establish, as 
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clearly as it is possible to do, short of ocular demonstration— 
ist, that quinine in small doses is tonic, and how this tonic 
effect is produced; 2d, that it is antiperiodic, and how this is 
effected; 3d, that in large doses it is directly sedative, and 
how these effects are produced; 4th, that it possesses anti- 
congestive properties, and how it removes congestion; and, 
5th, that it possesses no narcotic properties. 

Let me simply state that the following thoughts are the 
fruits of some years’ patient investigation and close observa- 
tion. 1 give them to the profession for what they are worth. 
| flatter myself that in the present state of medical knowledge 
with regard to this article, my observations will not be cast 
into the common pile of professional rubbish before they have 
had an impartial hearing. Now to the subject. I proposed— 

ist. ‘To establish that quinine is tonic in its effects. That it 
possesses tonic properties in an eminent degree, when admin- 
istered in the proper doses (from one to two grains three or 
four times per day), is amply proved, firstly, by the return of 
nervous and consequently muscular strength, lost by previous 
indisposition; secondly, by the replacement of steadiness of 
brain and nerve, instead of the bedizened state of the former 
and tremulous state of the latter; thirdly, by the rapid and 
vigorous reestablishment of the digestive functions and peri- 
staltic action of the bowels, by which perfect digestion and 
regular alvine dejections are restored; and, fourthly, by the 
increased power of the heart, by which the flagging and con- 
tracted pulse is converted into the full and soft. These vari- 
ous effects are produced by the stamina which is given to the 
nervous system by quinine, by which is prevented the return 
of those pathological conditions of the system which constitute 
disease. I mean particularly capillary congestion for want of 
nervous power. Quinine lends to the weakened nervous 
system the power to compel the various organs to perform 
their functions—to break dewn all obstruction—to overleap 
every obstacle. The thus renovated nervous system influ- 
ences the heart to throw a greater amount of blood to the 
brain in a given time, by which its bedizened state is fully dis- 
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pelled. It now accumulates strength in an exact ratio with 
the increase of its proper nutriment. ‘This increase of energy 
is then transmitted to the lungs, the consequence of which is 
increased powers of respiration, by which the oxidation of 
the blood is more perfect; the consequence of which is a still 
more wholesome aliment to the brain, enabling it to engender 
the nervous fluid in fourfold bounty, which it sends with elee- 
tric speed to all parts of the system, revivifying and reanima- 
ting the broken down energies of the system. Thus they go 
on—brain acting on organs, and the latter on the former, till 
the health of the whole system is perfectly reestablished. 

2d. I proposed to establish that it is antiperiodic. | 
need say but little on this point to establish what all concede, 
None, at this enlightened period of its history, are in doubt of 
its antiperiodic properties. But how this etlect is produced 
there is perhaps not so much unity of opinion. Therefore, to 
sume my thoughts, though perhaps not mteresting in point of 
value, may be as a source of amusement. Let me, for the 
suke of being fully understood, give my views of the cause 
of periodicity of some forms of disease. 1 consider every 
form of periodic disease, as being purely nervous in its origin, 
and, frequeutly purely so, throughout its whele course. 

The exciting cause of periodic disease, whatever it may be, 
makes its impression upon the nervous system. Frst, by pros- 
trating nervous energy, which is usually called the first stage, 
or stage of oppression. ‘This is the only stage in which the 
exciting cause may, properly, be said to act; the subsequent 
stages being the results of action of the nervous system, in- 
dependent of the exciting cause. Second, by producing ner- 
vous functional lesion, the consequence of which is perverted, 
or suspended secretions. And, third, sometimes by producing 
nervous structural lesion, the consequence of which is, almost 
mmediate death. Now if the first obtains, an intermittent 
will be the consequence; if the second, a remittent; if the 
third, the most rapid and fatal form of congestive disease; 
such as Johnson tells us of, in his “Diseases of tropical cli- 
mates.” Then, that a periodic disease may be produced, it 
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is necessary that the exciting cause be weak, or that the in- 
vaded system be strong. Asa matter of course if the exci- 
ting cause meet with strong resistance, it cannot make so 
great an impression, and vice versa. Then periodicity is 
brought about by alternate preponderance of the exciting 
cause and the powers of the system. When the exciting 
cause begins to invade the system, it brings the powers of the 
system gradually under its control until it at last, almost, 
reigns predominant. ‘The tyrant, however, holds his advan- 
tage but for a short time. The outposts are but driven in to 
cooperate with the main force, a sharp conflict ensues, and 
the enemy is repulsed. But he sees that he has made an 
impression. If he has considerable force and finds that he 
has made considerable impression, he will renew the fight in 
twenty-four hours. But if his forces are weak and the im- 
pression on his enemy in the former struggle but slight, he 
will postpone his next attack for thirty-six, forty-eight. or 
seventy-two hours. Thus the belligerents go on fighting pe- 
riodically, until, from sheer necessity, the one or the other is 
forced to capitulate. Sometimes, however, the system, from 
force of habit, will fight its battles over and over again, when 
there is really no enemy in its territory; or, may be, it is a 
very prudent, warlike demonstration it makes to hold a con- 
quered but subtle foe in subjection. One thing is certain: the 
system on these occasions is very careful not to uselessly ex- 
pend any great amount of ammunition. 

Pardon this digression; it was made for the purpose of mak- 
ing plain my views. Now to explain how quinine puts an 
end to hostilities: It always acts as an ally with the system, 
either as an ally of force or that of stratagem. As an ally of 
force, it assists the system by hourly joining detached forces 
to those of the system, commencing several hours before the 
expected attack. It urges the dispirited troops to strengthen 
their weakened fortifications, to rally their sinking spirits fo 
a gallant defence, to throw away encumbrance. In a short 
time, the united forces have made considerable improvement 
m their defensive structure; they now shout defiance to the 

3 
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distant enemy. Presently the bugle of the advance guard of 
the enemy gives the signal of attack; their topographical en- 
gineers reconnoitre the allied forces’ entrenchments; they see 
the bustle, animation and determination of the allied army; 
they report their observations to their commander, who orders 
a few shells to be thrown, abandons the conflict, calls off his 
forces, and proclaims the independence of his enemy. 

Now to present quinine in the character of an ally of strat- 
agem: He persuades his ally to assume the appearance of a 
dead army. Here they are, in pursuance of his instructions, 
all apparent feebleness; they show but little signs of life, less 
of resistance. General Quinine now retires behind the screen 
to observe the success of his stratagem. ‘The enemy shortly 
heaves in sight; they form their forces in battle array; the 
bugle sounds the charge; they rush to the breastworks, and 
peer over them with malice in their eyes—when, lo! they 
behold a prostrate and apparently lifeless foe. ‘They are too 
magnanimous, too tenacious of military etiquette, to dishonor 
their weapons by striking a fallen foe. ‘They return and re- 
port their foe ‘defunct.’ 

Need I| add one word of explanation of this figure? It needs 
it not. I shall simply say that quinine, given in one gr. doses 
for seven or eight hours prior to the expected paroxysm, pre- 
vents it, by giving the system power to prevent the return of 
the various pathological conditions of the system which favor 
a repetition of the paroxysm. In large doses (twenty grains) 
immediately before the paroxysm, it prevents it by its quieting 
influence on the nervous system, which, according to my the- 
vry, renders the system noninvasive by periodic disease. This 
will be more fully explained under the next head. Morphine 
und the various preparations of opium, and also others of the 
narcotics, have the power of preventing the recurrence of 
periodic disease, though not to the same extent as quinine, 
because they do not possess equal anticongestive powels. 
‘To close this head, I shall draw the points of difference be- 
tween Uie action of small and large doses of quinine, and how 

they, acting differently, produce the same effects. But few 
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words are needed. Small doses give tone to the nervous sys- 
tem, to prevent the return of nervous irritation, by actual gain 
of energy. Large doses have but little tonic effect; conse- 
quently we cannot attribute its antiperiodic effects to actual 
strength imparted; therefore we must attribute its antiperiodic 
powers to its quieting influence, by which all nervous irrita- 
tion is kept down till the paroxysmal time passes. 

3d. I proposed to show that quinine is directly sedative. 
The evidence I bring to bear on this point is, first, that when 
administered in doses of fifteen to twenty grains two hours 
apart for two or three doses, there is great diminution in the 
fullness and frequency of the pulge. I] have often sat by a 
patient and felt his pulse sink from twenty to thirty beats in 
the minute, in the space of two hours, under the administra- 
tion of this article; whereas, had I not given some sedative, 
the pulse would have remained stationary, or perhaps have 
risen. Second: When carried too far, that is, when the sys- 
tem is supersaturated with quinine, great prostration occurs, 
with small, rapid and weak pulse, scarcely audible motion of 
the heart, and anxious. hasty and imperfect respiration. These 
are positive proofs of its sedative powers. Another weighty 
proof in corroboration of this property is that one or two 
twenty-drop doses of laudanum will effectuafly relieve the 
prostration. Morphine, given in conjunction with quinine, 
greatly modifies its sedative properties, and has the effect of 
gaining the desired end with a less outlay of quinine. These 
sedative effects are produced through the power quinine pos- 
sesses of lowering excitability by taking away or destroying 
the impressibility, toa great degree, of the nervous system. 
This view of the subject is favored by the great length of time 
required by a fully quininized patient to regain his usual im- 
pressibility and standard elevation of pulse. In its effects it 
appears to be nearly akin to tartar and digitalis. 

4th. I proposed to establish that quinine is anticongestive. 
1 establish this fact from the following observations, viz.: First, 
that a few full doses of this article will immediately effect great 
and permanent reduction of an engorged spleen. Second, 
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that a dull, heavy, aching pain of the liver, which is certain 
evidence of a congested state of this viscus, is removed by a 
few full doses of quinine. Third, that the pain always found 
in bilious fever, in the region of the kidneys, is quickly re- 
moved through the agency of this article. Fourth, that the 
scanty secretion of the liver is soon followed by copious bilious 
stools shortly after the administration of a laxative, when qui- 
nine has been freely used. Fifth, that the secretory action of the 
kidneys is reestablished, whereby a free and copious discharge 
of urine takes the place of the painful and scanty discharge 
of this secretion. Now, these anticongestive efleets cannot 
be produced with small doses of quinine, unless congestion be 
the consequence of actual weakness of nervous energy. Let 
me here be understood. ‘There are two conditions of the 
system in which congestion may take place: Firstly, where 
there is a weakened state of the system from previous disease, 
an actual lack of nervous energy to keep up the capillary cir- 
culation throughout the various viscera; and, secondly, where 
the nervous energy s normal, but the nerves are too irritable. 
The effects will be precisely the same, but the treatment is dif- 
ferent. ‘The former condition will require tonics and stimulants, 
while the latter will require something to reduce excitability. 
Quinine in small “doses will be proper in the first condition of the 
system; but in the latter, mammoth doses must be given, com- 
bined with morphine. Quinine in small doses, in a weakened 
condition of the nervous system, gives power to the nervous 
systemand through it to the circulatory vessels, to prevent stag- 
nation in the capillaries. Where congestion arises from irrita- 
bility of the nervous system, quinine in large doses acts not 
by lending power to the nerves to force the blood through the 


capillaries; but by quieting nervous irritability, it allows the 


spasm of the coats of the vessels to cease, and the circulation 
to be carried on normally by the ordinary power of the heart. 
I think I am now understood. 

5th, and Jast. I proposed to show that it possesses no nar- 
cotic powers. Some late writers urge the following symp- 
toms as evidence of its narcotic action. First, that when giv- 
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en in considerable doses, it produces ringing in the ears; par- 
tial deafness and blindness. Second, that it produces flushed 
face with fullness of the vessels of the head. I shall endeav- 
or to account, in a more rational manner for these symptoms, 
than to attribute them to narcotism. The ringing in the ears, 
with partial deafness and blindness, are caused by the reduc- 
tion of power the quinine effects in the nervous energy of the 
heart, by which less blood is thrown to the brain in a given 
time, consequently the brain receives less of its proper nutri- 
ment, which produces an anemic state of the brain, such as 
would occur in an excessive loss of blood. This is the work 
discernible, by being contrasted with the hyper excitement of 
the brain, just before, from the influence of fever. There is 
one fact which I can bring to prove the correctness of my 
position. When the brain is in this state, if the erect position 
be assumed, all the symptofs will be increased, but if the 
head be let down even with the shoulders, the symptoms will 
be ameliorated. The flushed face may be accounted for, in 
the same way that the injected eye, and pseudo-inflammation 
of the brain are accounted for, in excessive losses of blood. 
Though in complete quininism I have never observed this 
state of the face. Where it has been noticed, I presume the 
dose has not been sufficiently large to give play to its seda- 
tive properties. In full quininism, I have invariably found an 
exsanguine countenance, cold hands and feet, with overloaded 
heart, lungs, and large arterial trunks. In short, a want of 
power in the heart to carry on the circulation. 
Heltonsville, Ind., Dec. 14th, 1846. 





Art. V.—Notes on Medical Matters and Medical Menin Paris. By 
Davin W. Yanveut, M.D., of Louisville, Ky. 


In my last letter I alluded to the lecture of Professor Du-’ 
mas, introductory to the winter course of instruction in the 
Ecole de Médicine, as a discourse of great beauty and elo- 
quence. So much of it as related to the life and services of 

3 * 
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his eminent friend and associate, Bérard, would probably be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Journal; but the conclu- 
sion of it presents views of great and general scientific inte- 
rest. I propose to give a translation of the conclusion of the 
lecture. 

In southern seas, remarked the distinguished professor, there 
are islands which slowly elevate themselves from the bottom 
of the ocean. Formed by polypi, these isles are visited by 
certain tribes of plants, and become the seat of an active ve- 
getation; the remains of these plants collect upon the surface 
and form a soil, in which other races of vegetables spring up; 
animals and men seize upon them, at length, and the germ ofa 
new empire appears upon the earth. It is turious to observe, 
that these corals direct incessantly and with unwearied ener- 
gy their labors from within outwards, by which the land is 
made to encroach continually upon the sea. What peculiar- 
itv in their organization, what law governing their countless 
family, leads to results so favorable to conquest, that their 
works gain unceasingly upon the empire of Neptune? Do 
not lose yourselves in vain conjectures. We shuli see that 
the sublime result is brought ebout by an agency simple in its 
nature and easily understood. 

These polypi have need of calcareous matter to construct 
their dwellings; they find it in solution in the waters of the 
sea, and separate it in order that it may traverse their earthy 
tissue. This calcareous matter is rare within those immense 
bodies which elevate themselves from the sea, while it abounds 
without; and here, according to M. Forchammer, lies the 
whole secret of this providential form, of this eccentric ten- 
dency of their labors. Here is the part that mineral matter 
in general, that calcareous matter in this particular case, plays 
in the development of organized beings. Is not the spectacle 
which nature offers, in the sublime simplicity of her means, 
full of grandeur? Rain-water loaded with the carbonic acid 
of the air falls upon our limestone hills; it then becomes 
charged with carbonate of lime, reaches the Seine, is borne 
to the ocean, where the waves carry it away, and, ere long 
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seized by microscopic animals, it adds an imperceptible stone 
to the formation of the new empires which are preparing for 
future humanity. ; 

The phosphate of lime constitutes the base of the skeleton 
of all the superior animals, and is found both in the tissues 
and liquids of their economy. Analysis detects it in the infe- 
rior animals, and in the plants themselves. The phosphorus 
which this salt contains is found in milk and analogous liquors, 
and figures in its turn in a mysterious manner in the composi- 
tion of the cerebral and nervous substance. But phosphorus 
and the phosphate of lime are so rare in nature, that, struck 
with the difficulty experienced by the earth in furnishing it to 
plants, an illustrious chemist exclaimed, * Rome fell when 
Sicily, drained of her phosphate of lime, was no longer able 
to furnish the grain necessary for her immense population.” 
It is necessary that this phosphate of lime shall return to the 
earth, and to insure this, what simple and ingenious means does 
nature employ! Collected from the soil by the plants, these 
phosphates pass into the herbivorous animals, and from them 
into the systems of the carnivorous tribe, where it is concen- 
trated. From this moment, everything tends to disperse 
them. If the animal dies, a fly deposits its eggs in the flanks 
of the body, millions of larva are generated, which feed upon 
the flesh and blood, pursue the course of their metamorphoses, 
and soon taking wing, in their turn bear away and scatter in 
all directions the phosphates which they have assimilated. 

It is not without an end that nature has ordained, that the 
putrid remains, naturally a prey to the insects which devour 
them, should be, to animals higher in the scale of organization, 
objects of profound repugnance. Repulsed by the aspect and 
by the odor of these infectious bodies, they witness afar off 
the part that is here accomplished. 

If the insects everywhere disseminate the phosphates con- 
tained in the flesh of dead bodies, hyenas, jackals and dogs 
devour the bones, and in their turn play the same part. 
But this is not all. Left to themselves upon the soil, the bones 
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are gradually divided, and at length disappear. What new 
force intervenes to separate their elements ? 

According to my view of the matter, it is water, not pure, 
however—for in pure water phosphate of lime is insoluble—but 
water charged with carbonic acid—rain and spring water, 
that which everywhere moistens the soil. By the aid of this 
carbonic acid, phosphate of lime is dissolved, the bones crum- 
ble, and the last vestiges of animal life disappear. As you 
already know, it is this carbonic acid dissolved by the rains, 
entering into plants and decomposed under the influence of the 
solar rays, which forms their principal nourishment. Admira- 
ble mechanism, by which, according as the carbonic acid is 
consumed in the leaves of plants, phosphate of lime again be- 
comes insoluble and is deposited in the vegetable tissues! 
What part is here played? One which is indispensable; for 
it is by it that all azotized matters resist the action of water, 
which tends to dissolve, to swell, and to separate them. It 
gives to our tissues their stability, renders our bones firm and 
unyielding. while it proteets in the same manner by its pres- 
ence the tissues of the plants. 

Perhaps you may conceive that at the moment at which a 
molecule of carbonic acid is decomposed in a leaf—that at the 
inoment in which the phosphate of lime held by it in solution 
becomes free—it is then that, seizing the albumen of the plant, 
those cloudy flocculi are produced which are the first origin of 
the cellules which one sees appearing every moment. 

Return now and follow the air which penetrates the cells 
of your lungs; wiich is dissolved in your blood, there to burn 
the carbon which it contains, and reproduce the carbonic acid 
which plants constantly decompose. The venous blood will 
now contain carbonic acid, which is capable of rendering solu- 
ble the phosphate of lime. The venous blood will tend then, 
as we have seen rain-water does, to dissolve our bones, to 
swell and break down all our tissues, and all the cellules which 
compose them. Under its influence, the animal matter is car- 
ried away to be burned, in order to generate that heat which 
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is necessary for the system, and the phosphate of lime dis- 
solved, in order to be evacuated by the urinary secretions. 

Thus a drop of water charged with carbonic acid, and dis- 
solving the phosphate of lime, struck by the rays of the sun— 
behold the life which commences! In a drop of venous blood 
saturated with carbonic acid, and wasting our tissues, from 
which it has removed their phosphate of lime—behold the life 
which is finished! In the plant, it is a cellule which is organized; 
in the animal, a cellule which is dissolved: in the former, car- 
bonic acid is decomposed; in the latter, carbonic acid is re- 
produced: in one, phosphate of lime becomes insoluble; in the 
other, it is redissolved. And these feeble efforts people the 
earth and the seas with numberless beings, who embellish or 
animate its surface, who feel, who think, and ever bear testi- 
mony to the omnipotence of nature. 

Shall I show you now sulphur traveling from one kingdom 
to another, rising from the seas with vapor into the atmo- 
sphere, returning from the air to the soil, in plants, in animals, 
and redescending by the rivers, which again transport it to 
the sea? How simple, and yet how efficacious and sure is 
the mechanism of all these mutations! The sea contains the 
sulphates which nourish the mollusca. The humors which 
they secrete, greedy of oxygen, convert these sulphates into 
sulphurets. The water of the sea liberates sulphuretted hy- 
drogen; the air carries it rapidly away until it encounters the 
remains of certain plants, whose pores by a mysterious power 
oblige it to burn itself, and thus produce sulphuric acid. ‘The 
sulphates from this moment are reformed. ‘This sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is discharged from animal and vegetable 
matter in a state of decomposition—from sewers, from the 
subsoil of our streets—which tarnishes all our pictures—this 
sulphuretted hydrogen is one of the most indispensable terms 
of one of those grand equations by which the balance of na- 
ture is preserved. Two millions of kilogrammes of sulphur 
are required annually by the population of France, and not 
less than ten millions of kilugrammes will represent the mass 
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contained in the whole of the organized beings that inhabit this 
portion of the globe. 

The sulphates which the soil receives yield their sulphur to 
the plants, which in their turn furnish it to the animals; and 
in this way the earth would soon be exhausted of this element 
so necessary to the being of plants and animals, if the sea did 
not continually supply it. Admirable laws of nature, which 
incessantly array against each other the two kingdoms—-which, 
in permitting the multiplication of animals, augment at the 
same time the growth of plants destined to become their food 
—which order, that as rapidly as vegetation increases, the air 
that it purifies and the resources that it develops, may be in 
their turn an exciting cause of the production of animals! 

Shall we present to your attention the singular contrast be- 
tween potash and soda, the former of which concentrates itself 
especially in plants, the latter particularly in animals? Our 
excretions carry off the potash, and return it to the earth, to 
the great benefit of vegetation; the water that we drink al- 
ways contains the marine salt; our aliments abound in it, and 
thus is preserved, notwithstanding the continual losses, that 
which is required by our blood. This potash is soluble; it is 
washed from the soil into the rivers; from thence it is borne 
to the sea; and to what artifices has not agriculture resorted 
in order to restore it to the impoverished lands? It is potash 
which is contained in the ashes that are spread upon our 
fields; it is that which gives in an important degree richness 
to the manures of our farms; it is that which the lime thrown 
upon the soil gradually displaces in the alkaline silicates con- 
tained in all the argillaceous earths. While soda abounds in 
the waters of the sea, potash is found there also; and the ma- 
rine plants, equally sensible in this respect with the terrestrial 
plants, condense in their tissues the salts of potash, and retain 
in the smallest possible proportions the marine salt, which 
traverses their tissues in such enormous quantities. 

Is it not by returning to the soil exhausted of its potash this 
alkali, which his wines continually hold in the form of cream 
of tartar, that the agriculturist of the environs of Montpelier 
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manures with such success his vines by means of sea-weeds ? 
Is it not also in a great measure owing to the salts of potash, 
existing in these sea-weeds, so abundant on the shores of the 
ocean, which, thrown upon the fields of the coast, insures 
them such invariable fertility ? 

Having been proved that this sea-water is so rich in salts of 
potash, why should it not itself become the base of an excel- 
lent manure? I should rejoice if this thought might be con- 
firmed. I would like to see this water of the sea, into which 
all the residues of life are drifted and there mingled together, 
separated into two parts obedient to the hand of man—yield- 
ing him, in the crystalizable salts which he has abandoned, 
soda, a true aliment for him and the animals that are associ- 
ated with his destiny; leaving, in the salts which do not crys- 
talize, potash, an element indispensable to the vigor of the 
plants which he cultivates. 

These great examples suffice. It is unnecessary to describe 
how iron is concentrated in the leaves of plants, in the blood 
of animals; how the fluoride of calcium follows the course of 
phosphate of lime, and associates itself with it in the ename: 
of our teeth; how silex enriches the grasses, and exists pure 
in the blood of animals; how, on the contrary, it takes the 
place of their soft tissues in so many fossils. 


The police of Paris watches over the restaurants witha keen 
eye, and all its scrutiny is demanded by the public health. 
Animals now must all be killed within the Barriérs, and so strict 
is the watch that it is nearly impossible to introduce flesh for- 
bidden by law on account of its unwholesome character or its 
being that of interdicted animals. Some years ago large quan- 
tities of horse flesh were constantly sold at the cheap dinner 
houses for beef. Ina short time, two thousand kilogrammes 
were intercepted by the police as it was about to enter the 
city. At another time, the officers seized upon nine hundred 
kilogrammes of horse oil, which was to have been used by the 
lower restaurants in sauces instead of butter. A lady of 
wealth in the Place Vendéme used a milk bath for her health, 
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and the milk was afterwards sold to the keeper of a coffee house 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and served out to his customers in 
their coffee. A baker was convicted of having conveyed the 
urine from the lieux d’aisance into his establishment to save 
the expense of water. Where such atrocities are committed, 
it is needful that there should be a vigilant police. 


The celebrated Italian physician Tommasini died on the 
26th of November last, at Parma—where he was born in 
1769—of acute bronchitis, in the 77th year of his age. 


On the dissecting table of one of my acquaintances at the 
Ecole Pratique is a young subject, in the head of which 4n 
unusual distribution of the temporal artery exists. The com- 
mon carotid divides below the level of the cricoid cartilage. 
‘The temporal artery comes off along with the occipital by a 
common trunk of an inch and a half in length; the temporal 
proceeds from its anterior side, runs along the inner surface of 
the posterior belly cf the digastric muscle, and external to the 
styloid process, being concealed in this position by a portion 
of the parotid gland. It then proceeds upward and outward 
in contact with the forepart of the root of the mastoid process; 
afterwards it forms an arch, the concavity of which looks for- 
ward to the external ear, behind which it curves to gain about 
two inches above the zygoma, its usual situation, when it di- 
vides into its principal branches. The internal maxillary fur- 


nishes a small posterior auricular artery; and also a little 
higher another branch is seen in the normal position of the 
trunk of the temporal artery, which sends off the anterior 
auricular and transversalis facial arteries as well as smaller 
twigs to the neighboring parts. 


Dr. Jaesche, of Minsk, has published a method of treating 
prolapsus ani without the knife, which possesses in his opinion 
many advantages over the usual operation. The treatment 
consists in applying to the anus, or even introducing a line or 
aline and a half into the rectum, a piece of lint dipped in 4 
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weak solution of nitric or sulphuric acid, though the former is 
preferable, being less irritating and painful. The pain which 
succeeds this cauterization yields in a short time to the appli- 
cation of lint saturated with olive oil, and the excoriations 
recover in the space of a few days. One or two cauteriza- 
tions have generally been sufficient in Dr. J.’s hands for the 
complete recovery of the numerous patients whom he has 
treated for this affection. 


M. Guillon presented, at a late meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine, an individual on whom he had successfully operated 
for a fibrous and very hard stricture of the urethra. Before 
the operation, he was unable to introduce into the canal the 
smallest sound; afterwards, he could introduce one of consid- 


erable calibre. 


The following interesting case, published in a German jour- 
nal, occurred in the practice of Professor Naegelé, jr., of Hie- 
delberg, son of the celebrated accoucheur of that name: A 
woman, aged thirty-two years, a primipara, arrived at the 


term of her pregnancy; at the moment when labor com- 
menced, auscultation was practised, and there was distinctly 
heard in the left hypogastric region the two sounds of the 
foetal heart and a simple bruit de souffle of the cord, and in the 
right hypogastric region quite as distinctly other two beats. 
‘Two operators applied the stethoscope, one to the right the 
other to the left side of the woman, and found the beats of the 
heart of the foetus and of the cord more frequent on the right 
than the left. At #later period, when the right foetus made 
more movements, the pulsations were forty for the heart, and 
thirty-six for the cord, which would make a difference of six- 
teen pulsations in a minute. After the delivery of the first 
ehild by the forceps, auscultation was again performed, and 
pulsations of the fcetal heart, both in the right umbilical region 
and left hypocondria, were clearly heard. The head of the 
second fetus presented itself at the orifice in the second posi- 
tion; the noise of the heart heard in the right side appertained 
4 
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to this foetus, which was delivered like the other by the forceps, 
Pulsations of a single heart were now heard, which were pro- 
duced by the third foetus, which came after a time into the 
world without the aid of art. Fifty-seven hours were occu- 
pied by this labor. 

The diagnosis of the presence of more than one fetus in 
the uterus was founded upon the two double sounds of the 
foetal hearts. It was not until after the birth of the first child. 
when other distinct double sounds were heard, that it was 
supposed to be a pregnancy with three children. The noise 
of the heart of the third child had not been heard in the com- 
mencement of labor, probably because it was placed behind 
the others, towards the spine of the mother. The uterine bruit 
de souffle was neither more loud nor more extensive than in 
ordinary pregnancy. 


In the Bulletin de Therapeutique there is a case of chorea 
reported, which was cured in the wards of M. 'Trousseau by 
strychnine. ‘The patient, a girl of seventeen years, was 


seized in January, 1845, with chorea, which seemed to be 
produced by suppression of the menses. The menses reap- 
peared in the course of six weeks, and the chorea disappeared 
about the same time under the influence of sulphureous baths. 
In October, 1845, the menses were suppressed anew. The 
chorea reappeared, occupying this time both sides, with a pre- 
dominance in the left; there was marked diminution of sensi- 
bility and power of articulation, and manifest enfeeblement of 
the intellect and memory. The patient entered the Necker 
hospital on the 22d of December. 

M. Trousseau prescribed the syrup of strychnine in doses 
gradually increased, containing at first the fifth part of a grain 
of strychnine, which, when it had been augmented to a grain 
a day, produced a very sensible therapeutic effect. The chro- 
nic agitation almost entirely ceased, the intelligence became 
much more clear, the memory much moreactive; but the patient 
still complained of lively itchings of the head, much stiffness of 
the jaws, without any convulsive twitchings elsewhere. The 
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syrup was continued during some days in the same dose, then 
the quantity was progressively augmented until the patient took 
two grains of strychnine in the twenty-four hours. After two 
months of treatment, the chorea completely disappeared. The 
administration of the strychnine was not wholly suspended at 
once, but gradually diminished. The patient quitted the hos- 
pital entirely recovered. 

The menses had not reappeared, but their suppression was 
now owing to her conception. The cause which produced the 
chorea in the first instance was evidently the suppression of 
the menstrual flux. It is probable that this is one of the most 
common causes of chorea, though it is seldom that the influence 
of the mensti aal discharge in the production of this disease is 
so distinct. It is equally important to remark the rapidity 
with which the recovery was effected. The therapeutical 
application of strychnine is a difficult medication, requiring 
great prudence and care; at the same time, it is one of the 
most powerful remedies of the materia medica. This, however 
it may be to others, to me is a very interesting case. 


I was disappointed in Andral, who lectures on pathology 
and general therapeutics at l’Ecole de, Médicine, as a lecturer. 
He reads most of his lectures, and does so very rapidly, not as 
distinctly as some, hardly ever lifts his eyes from the paper, and 
seldom makes a gesture. Gerdy, one of the surgeons at la Cha- 
rité and lecturer on pathological surgery at l’Ecole de Médi- 
cine, is a pleasant speaker. rapid, distinct, animated, becoming 
at times very earnest. His voice is not a good one, lacking 
compass. He is a fine sized man, with large head, thick black 
hair, which is here and there sprinkled with a few gray hairs, 
black eyes, and large nose; indeed, all his features are large. 
His age I should take to be fifty years. 


In my last letter I spoke of M. Roux and the ligation of the 
femoral artery for what he pronounced to be an aneurism of the 
head of the tibia. The diagnosis of this case has created an unu- 
sual amount of interest. The editor of the Gazette des Hopitauz 
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differs from M. Roux, and believes the affection to have been 
a bloody tumor complicated with cancerous degeneration, in- 
stead of simply a tumeur fongueuse sanguine, analogous to 
erecetile tumors of the soft parts, produced by dilatation of 
the arterial capillaries of the substance of the bone. The dif. 
ficulty of diagnosis between an osseous aneurism and a can- 
cerous tumor of the bones accompanied by pulsations, is ex- 
tremely great. The points of resemblance between the two 
are numerous and striking; both are intimately connected with 
the subjacent bone; a loss of substance of the bone is distinct 
in each; in both, an osseous lamella affords crepitation; an 
expansive pulsation and fluctuation is detected in each; and 
lancinating pains, which not long ago were considered as patho- 


gnomonic of cancerous affections, are experienced alike in os- 


seous aneurisms and other tumors which present no degenera- 
tions of a grave description. M. Nélaton, surgeon to l"Hépital 
St. Antoine, who has published an admirable volume entitled 
“ Traité de Pathologie,” and is on the eve of bringing out a 
second, gives in substance the following, which may assist in 
distinguishing the two aflections: 

Ist. Osseous aneurism, existing without any complication, 
disappears completely or almost entirely under continued 
pressure; while an encephaloid tumor, although it may be 
made to sink in some degree under pressure, always presents 
amass of cancerous tissue which cannot be dissipated. 

Qd. Cancerous tumors of the bones which present pulsa- 
tions are accompanied, ordinarily, by a bruit de souffle, which 
is never heard in osseous anecurisms. 


Dr. Marati, of Naples, in a practice of twenty years, has 
had occasion to treat a great number of patients afflicted with 
malignant pustule and anthrax. He has never employed the 
red iron nor any other caustic in cases of this kind, but has 
had recourse exclusively to extensive frictions with mercurial 
ointment morning and evening; he has applied thus from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five grammes of the oint- 
ment in a day to the red and tumefied surface, and by the aid 
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of this simple remedy alone, has succeeded in all except 
two cases, upon whom the disease had made too great pro- 
gress before the friction was commenced, in circumscribing 
the affection, putting a stop to accidents, favoring’ the fall of 
the eschar, and finally in obtaining a rapid recovery. 

In the great number of cases submitted to his observation, 
he has not seen a single one in which salivation was produced 
by this energetic hydrargic treatment, and he has adminis- 
tered it indiscriminately to old and young subjects, adults and 
pregnant women in all stages of the disease. 

This remedy is rendered even more precious from the fact 
of the practitioner’s being able to associate it with cauteriza- 
tion and the internal use of the spiritus mindereri, or of the 
ammonia itself, in doses appropriate to the condition of the 
patients. 


M. Velpeau delivered, a short time since, a very interesting 
lecture on inflainmation of the submaxillary and_ sublingual 
glands. {fe gave the following as signs which establish a dis 
tinction between inflammation of the ganglia and that of the 


salivary glands: 

In the glands, the inflammation commences in the interior 
of the mouth; the pain is felt in this point: in the ganglions, 
the contrary is the case. In inflammation of the glunds, the 
salivary function is troubled; the mouth is probably dry at 
first, then the secretion of saliva is augmented; there is no 


external inflanimition, no redness of the skin, no empatement; 
the tumor is inovable: these signs are never present in gan- 
glioni phlegmasia. In the latter (ganglioni phlegmasia), sup- 
puration is very easy: in the glands, resolution is most fre- 
quently the result; suppuration occurs with difficulty, and in- 
flammation gains but a small portion of the neighboring tissues: 
the opposite is witnessed in inflammation of the ganglia, eight 
days hardly clapsing without the formation of pus. Finally, 
when the sulivary glands are the seat of a phlegmasia, the 
tongue is pushed against the palate, and deglutition is perhaps 
embarrassed: when it is the ganglions which are affected, the 
4 * 
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patients may complain of pain in swallowing, but there is no 
mechanical obstacle. 

The treatment of these two affections, although alike in 
some respects, differs in many points. In inflammation of the 
ganglions, venesection is generally useless, while leeches pro- 
duce a good effect; then after some days comes the surgical 
treatment, afterwards cataplasms and vésicatories, In in- 
flammation of the salivary glands, bleeding from the arm is 
more efficacious than topical bleedings; afterwards a tolerably 
deep incision by the mouth stops, ordinarily, the inflammation, 
and brings about a speedy amelioration. 


M. Louis, at the Hotel Dieu, had in September last a case 
of pulmonary consumption, the march of which was rapidly 
to a fatal termination. The patient, admitted on the 14th, 
was a woman et. twenty-eight years, a semstress of delicate 
constitution, lymphatic temperament, who has borne two 
children at four years’ interval, and enjoyed habitually good 
health. The first confinement was happy, the second was 
also terminated easily, but a fortnight after she was attacked 
with diarrhoea which has continued ever since. Four months 
have elapsed since the last confinement. The patient dates 
the beginning of the affection fifteen days after. It made its 
appearance in the form of a very abundant diarrhoea, mount- 
ing as high sometimes as eight or ten stools during the day. 
Sometimes small quantities of blood were mixed with the fe- 
cal matter, which, save that it was more liquid, resembled 
the white of an egg. Slight pain in the abdomen, cough which 
has existed about the same length of time as the diarrhea, 
small, however, and until lately dry: some sweats at night; 
no pain in the breast. 

Bronchial respiration at the summit of the right lung, and 
broncophony. The respiration is rude and a little souffante 
throughout the whole extent of the lung: sufficiently good in 
the left. Some pricking in the throat. The voice is unal- 
tered. Interrogated as to the seat of her suffering, she places 
her hand in the region of the larynx. She complains also of 
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a pricking and uncomfortable heat behind the sternum. This 
pricking provokes the cough, which, without being exactly 
painful, is laborious. After fits of coughing the pit of the 
stomach becomes painful, owing probably to the fatigue caus- 
ed by the shocks. Since the last twelve days she has expec- 
torated after coughing, without difficulty, a thick, white, viscid 
matter, a little gray in places, without traces of either blood 
or pus. No appetite; lively thirst. Food appears bitter to her. 
The abdomen, a little sensible to pressure, is well formed, 
presenting no tumor even when strongly pressed. Numerous 
stools; eight or ten a day. Rice water, syrup of gum, with 
extract of opium injection, laudanum 10 drops; diet. 

16. The stools have been less numerous than the day be- 
fore yesterday; only one during yesterday. Vomited three 
times. The general feebleness is very great. She replies 
slowly and with difficulty; countenance sunken; skin moist; 
pulse frequent, 104 a 108; sensation of weight and heaviness 
about the head; movements slow, intellect clear; no vertigo; 
a little drowsiness. 

The phenomena furnished by auscultation remain the same: 
some crepitation at the middle part of the lung. Two pills 
of the subcarbonate of iron; laudanum injection; diet. 

19. Six liquid stools, Since her entry the patient has 
grown sensibly thinner. Feebleness increased every day: vis- 
age greatly altered. The eyes are surrounded by a bluish 
circle. There is a pale yellow tint of the skin; lips pale; pro- 
jecting cheek bones. Same treatment. 

23, Continuance of the diarrhoea; the tongue is furred 
in the middle, and red upon the edges. No appetite; lively 
thirst. Respiration grows more and more laborious every 
day. Expectoration abundant, characteristic, containing pus, 
evidently tuberculous, swimming in a mucous liquid. From 
this moment all the above mentioned symptoms became 
greatly aggravated. Seven to eight stools a day; pain in the 
belly; emaciation progresses rapidly; pale yellow tint of the 
skin; frequent cough; abundant expectoration, characteristic. 
The eyes are deeply sunken in the orbits. Feebleness ex- 
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treme. The patient nevertheless says she does not suffer, and 
conplains only of a little oppression and difficulty of respira- 
tion. She died on the 5th of October. The autopsy reveal. 
ed numerous granulations of the left lung, especially at its sum- 
mit, and a considerable crop of tubercles in the crude state, of 
very small volume. The right lung contained a large cavern 
in the summit, which appeared of recent formation. Numer- 
ous granulations and tubercles, some in the crude state, others 
beginning to soften, were observed throughout the entire ex- 
tent of the organ. The mucous membrane of the large intes- 
tines was of a bricht red color; no tubercles were found in 


the mesentery. Other organs healthy. The condition of the 
large bowels accounts for the obstinate diarrhea in this case. 


Acute phthisis, says Lannee, is the product ofa tuberculous 
affection of the lungs, which, latent, durmg a ionger or shor- 
ter period, unmasks itself suddenly, produces an acute fe- 
ver, emaciation and generally symptoms so grave, that the 
patient is carried off perhaps in six weeks, or a month, and 
sometimes in less time. 

Sometimes the mach of acute phthisis is so rapid, that it 
lasts only two or three weeks, and M. Louis has detailed, in 
his work on pulmonary phthisis, the case of a man who died 
in twenty days after the first signs of phthisis were observed. 
The lungs contained caverns. 

Whatever may be the opinion adopted, as regards the above 
described case, in relation to the latent condition of the tubercu- 
lar deposit, it is unquestionable, that among certain subjects 
phthisis progresses as an acute disease, especially in the pe- 
riod of softening. It is allowable to suppose, in the case in 
hand, that the disease existed for some time before it mani- 
fested itself. Many authors, we know, state, that when a 
phthisical woman conceives, the phthisis remains stationary 
during pregnancy, and assumes a new and greater intensity a 
short time after her confinement, which seems to become the 
signal for the revival of the disease. There are other circum- 
stances which hasten the march of phthisis; such are small- 


pox, measles, scarlatina, and especially bronchitis and pneu- 
monia. 
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M. Béhier, one of the physicians of La Charité, has had 
during the last few weeks several interesting cases of small- 
pox in his service. A female, twenty-eight years of age, slept 
for some nights next to the bed of a patient laboring under 
variola: one morning, in making up a bed, she touched his 
person. ‘T'wenty days after she was seized with chilliness, 
followed by heat and a sensation of general lassitude, with 
pains in the loins, felt particularly n movements of the limbs. 
She complained of soreness of the throat, with tolerably in- 
tense oppression; the tongue was white, the eyes weeping, 
and the palate the seat of papule. The most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in this case, and it is on this account that I have re- 
ported it, was the form and volume of the pustules, which 
were small, pointed, resembling simple acne, and not pre- 
senting the appearance of pustules with wide bases which 
are observed in variola. This modification in the eruption 
alone gave rise to some fears of unpleasant complications. 
And this is a character which it is well to bear in mind, that 
whenever the pustules present. themselves in this way, there 
isreason to anticipate an abnormal march, or some grave 
epiphenomenon in the disease. The third day a violent deli- 
riam declared itself; the patient jumped out of bed and ran 
across the ward. She complained greatly of her throat: her 
pulse was at first 74; then 84; then 90. Six leeches were appli- 
ed behind each ear. Calomel was given internally; two large 
blisters to the lower extremities, after having previously used 
sinapisms. ‘The third day after the delirium the pustules be- 
came less distinct, and the symptoms improved. This is a 
remarkable fact—the patient had been vaccinated, and should 
have had varioloid; but, on the c mtrary, her symptoms were 
exceedingly grave. It is generally the case, when a patient 
who has been vaccinated is attacked with variola, that the 
disease is more mild than if vaccination had not been per- 
formed. An opinion prevails very extensively among phy- 
sicians, that in variola the pustule is umbilical, or pointed, 
and that it is not so in varioloid. This is proved to be alto- 
gether erroneous. In variola, umbilical pustules are but rarely 
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seen, and the only real difference between it and varioloid is 
in the time of desiccation. In the former, between the erup- 
tion and the desiccation, there is a distinct period, while in 
varioloid the pustules appear, become dry, and the scales are 
formed and fall off very rapidly. 

There should be no importance attached to the umbilical 
shape of the pustules in these diseases, according to M. Bé- 
hier, who has made extensive and careful researches on the 
subject, both at ? Hopital Saint Louis, and [Hopital des En- 
fans, where he has had numeruus opportunities of observing 
these diseases. Asa general rule, variola does not offer um- 
bilical pustules. The history of this patient, after her reco- 
very from variola, shows the possibility of complications pos- 
terior to the principal affection. The parotid of the left side 
of her neck inflamed, and the abscess was opened. Erysipe- 
las seized first this side, and afterwards the other, and was 
followed by anasurea, which commenced in the face, obstin- 
ate diarrhoea, and aibuminous urine. The same remedy was 
employed in this condition, as in a similar case supervening 


upon an attack of scarlatina: vapor baths produced sensible 
amelioration of the symptoms. 


In the treatment of hydrocele, M. Blandin does not believe 
that the nature of the liquid injected into the vaginal tunic ex- 
ercises any sensible influence upon the results of the opera- 
tion. He employs, with equal confidence, the vinous decoc- 
tion of roses de Provins, tincture of iodine, etc. It is only ne- 
cessary that the liquid should possess irritating properties, in a 
sufficient degree to provoke an adhesive inflammation, in order 
that its use may be followed by success. He prefers a sim- 
ple mixture of three parts of water to one of rectified alco- 
hol. This liquid possesses the advantage of being always at the 
hand of the surgeon, and not requiring, as the vinous decoction 
does, a manipulation more or less tedious; and what is of more 
importance, it possesses over the preparations of iodine the 
advantage of leaving no stain on the instruments, or on the 
linen of the patients, 
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In the Journal Connaissances Médico-Chirurgicales, and the 
Gazette des Hopiteaux I see favorable notices of the monésia. 
One writer thus speaks of it: Monésia is easy of administra- 
tion: it is active even in minute doses, 12 a 16 grains per 
diem being usually sufficient. It may be given in the form of 
pills of 4 grains each; of syrup which contains 6 grains to 
the ounce; of alcoholic tincture, which is employed both ex- 
ternally and internally, of the strength of 30 grains to the 
ounce: finally, it may be used in the form of an ointment, 
composed of one part of the extract to seven of hogs’ lard. 
These proportions of course may be modified at the discretion 
of the physician. 

We have noted, continues this writer, that in all cases 
where astringents are indicated monésia is a precious remedy; 
like catechu it is‘a powerful astringent and at the same time 
stomachic; it neither irritates the stomach nor dries the 
mouth. The preparations of monésia may be regarded as 
specifics in passive hemorrhages, diarrhceas and chronic ca- 
tarrhs, and in many diseases where there is feebleness and sof- 
tening of the organs or tissues. Our successes have constantly 
verified these opinions. We see with regret, that a substance 
so efficacious and yet so incontestably harmless is not oftener 
used in therapeutics. It has rendered service in that intestinal 
phlegmasia, designated cholerine, which prevailed with so 
much severity in London, and which is perhaps as frequent 
though less violent, at Paris. In fact,against the fluxes of the 
belly, these serous diarrhceas sometimes sanguinolent, monésia 
is an excellent remedy that we cannot too much recommend 
to our brother practitioners. 

Recently we have obtained by its use the cessation of a 
hematemesis which had resisted the usually employed reme- 
dies. We conclude by citing some cases. 

The first of these was an affection bearing a close resem- 
blance to the noli me tangere, and consisted of a button situat- 
ed upon the cheek: a great number of topical applications 
had been used without result; cauterizations of various kinds 
had only brought the little tumor to a state of ulceration with- 
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out producing cicatrization: we were disposed to resort to the 
arsenical paste when we were struck with the idea of sprink- 
ling this ulcerated surface with the powdered extract of mo 
nésia: prompt and complete success was the result, and for 
two months the recovery has been maintained. The other 
observation, not less remarkable, relates to an excoriation of 
rather a carcinomatous character upon the end of the nose— 
an excoriation which had existed three years, and which be- 
gan to extend itself notwithstanding the well-advised treat- 
ment which had been practised; cauterization had been re- 
sorted to without avail. We prescribed lotions, frequently re- 
peated, with water containing 60 grammes of tincture of mo- 
nésia to the pint; and we have obtained a complete and 


durable recovery. 


The present number of hospitals or almshouses in France is 
1338, having a revenue of 53,632,992 fr. There are 39 inst 
tutions for the education of the deaf, dumb and blind youth of 
the kingdom, in which at present 1675 pupils are receiving 
instruction. The number of deaf and dumb persons in France 
is computed at 20,000 to 25,000, and the number of blind at 
12,000 to 15,000. As to the enfants trouvés, the number can- 
not be accurately made out, but 123,394 have been received 
at the Foundling hospitals, of which there are 144, in a single 
year. The number of indigent lunatics is 12,286, who are 
supported by the government at an annual expense of 
4,326,138 francs, and by the humane and judicious treatment 
a large number of these unhappy beings are every year re- 
stored to reason, and to their families and society. 


In a late English paper I observed an analysis of gun-cotton 
made by Professor Graham, of London. Exploded in a glass 
tube so as to collect the gaseous products, 53.33 grains of the 
cotton yielded 100 cubic inches of gas, of which the composi- 
tion was as follows: 

Carbonic acid 14.284, or 2 volumes; 
Cyanogen 7.143, or 1 volume ; 
Nitric oxide 35.715, or 5 volumes; 


Carbonic oxide 35.715, or 5 volumes; 
Nitrogen 7.143, or 1 volume. 
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Besides these aériform bodies, a portion of oxalic acid is 
precipitated, and a considerable quantity of water results from 
the combustion. 


Near the Marché neuf stands a plain Doric building of one 
story, divided into several rooms, and a large entry or hall. 
Here, in a little chamber separated from the entry by win- 
dows running from the ceiling almost to the floor, are deposit- 
ed for the space of three days the bodies of those unknown 
and unfortunate beings who have committed suicide, or met 
with death by accident. This room contains ten tables, or in- 
clined planes, upon which the dead are laid: over their heads, 
upon pegs which are driven around the wall, are hung their 
clothes; and these are allowed to remain long after the bo- 
dies have been removed, in order still further to promote the 
recognition of their owners. After the lapse of three days, 
unless the bodies are claimed, they are removed and_ buried 
at the public expense. 

The same feeling of unnatural curiosity which prompts 
hundreds of people to flock about the scaffold to witness the 
dying struggles of a fellow-creature, keeps constantly in and 
around the Morgue numbers of men, women and children, 
ever on the alert to see the cart drive up which contains the 
remains of some unhappy Frenchman, who, tired of the 
fierce struggle of life, has shuffled off his mortal coil. by a 
_ somerset fron: a window in the fifth story, or a dive into the 
Seine from one of the many bridges which span it. Or, per- 
haps it may be the body of a poor girl, who listened to the 
voice of deceitful love, was seduced, became a mother, and 
then, to quiet the stings of conscience, or appease the stern 
calls of hunger, swallowed a few grains of arsenic, or a few 
drops of prussic acid, Or, as the other day when I passed it, 
the ‘‘green-eyed monster” may have gained the ear of some 
tricky husband, and prompted him to kill and quarter the sup- 
posed, perchance the real, author of his dishonor. 

The crowd is a motley one, and, of course, has its Billy 
Sniffle. The mender of soles crosses over from his shop, 

° 
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which is not far off. As he enters the door he ties the wax. 
ends about his neck that they may not be lost while he elbows 
his way towards the tables. After having feasted his eyes to 
his heart’s content, he turns and addresses himself to the wo- 
man by his side, who, as is usual in such cases, is acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the catastrophe. She begins 
her narrative, and soon becomes a centre about whicha 
group collects and listens, as she oracularly delivers what she 
has heard * that somebody told some one else.” The market 
woman passes by; she cannot resist the temptation, but, look- 
ing about for a convenient place where she may deposit her 
large and heavily loaded basket, soon has thrusted her 
nicely handkerchiefed head into the assembly, where she drinks 
in every detail. Thus filled, she takes a long look at the bo- 
dies, returns, asks some one to assist her to shoulder her bas- 
ket, moves on, and, in turn, becomes herself a magnet, around 
which curious women and wondering children gather to listen 
to her narrative, and at last go away to repeat the sad, event- 
ful story. 

Many garments, of males and females, hang on pegs around 
the room. They are of all descriptions—here a gown, there 
acoat; here a hat, there a bonnet; on this peg a pair of coarse, 
heavy boots, on that kid slippers; here a cravat, there a 
shawl; now a cloak, and by its side a chemise; here a pair of 
fine black trowsers, and opposite to them the patched and 
greasy breeches of the laboring man, who, perhaps sick of his 
destiny, unknown, friendless, and in want, loosed the silver 
cord by blowing his brains out with powder and lead that he 
had purchased with his last sous. 

The bodies of about three hundred persons are annually 
exposed at the Morgue, of which five-sixths are males. 


Having spoken of Morgue, the dead house of Paris, I will 
conclude by a brief reference to the final resting place of the 
living of this great metropolis, Pere la Chaise, the chief ce- 
metery of Paris, was at one time the country seat of the Je- 
suits, It was consecrated as a burying ground in 1804; it 
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lies on the north-east of the city, on the side of a hill, and con- 
tains one hundred acres, surrounded by a wall. Besides the 
many who go there to hang garlands on the graves of their 
friends and relatives, the number and beauty of the tombs, 
the extensive panorama which is caught from the hill top,and 
that undefined interest and curiosity which prompts one to 
visit the resting place of the dead, contribute, on every beau- 
tiful day, to assemble hundreds of people within the enclo- 
sure; and, according to my taste, there are few places about 
Paris which so well repay the time and trouble of a visit. 

The second day of November is le jour des morts, (all-souls- 
day,) the ceremonies of which interest a stranger, and espe- 
cially one from a protestant country. For several years the 
day had been unfavorable; but a more glorious one than the 
last could not have been desired, save that the ground was ra- 
ther damp, and, as was anticipated, more persons were pre- 
sent than had been for many an all-souls-day before. The 
cemetery, divided by numerous roads and paths, was the scene 
of many phases of human condition and character during the 
day. From morning till evening it was crowded with people, 
all in their féte day clothes. With the three periods of morn- 
ing, noon and evening, changed the character of the visitors. 
Early in the day, the poorer people, those who, notwith- 
standing that it wasaholiday, were not able to spend it as such, 
came, sought out the simple and unadorned graves of those 
they had buried, and, hanging their single garlands upon one 
of the wooden rails which marked the spot, turned away 
with a grief as profound perhaps as those who, at a later pe- 
riod, descended from their carriages, and amid the rustle of 
silks strewed fragrant flowers and costly garlands upon mar- 
ble tombs, and again seated themselves and were whirled 
away to scenes where the dead are forgotten. 

In the streets leading to Pere la Chaise on the second of 
November, exposed from every door near the cemetery, are 
garlands for sale, made of /’Jmmortelle, a flower which is dried 
and retains for a long time its color. They are either per- 
fectly plain, or have on them, “To a dear brother,” * To a 
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kind mother” &c. &c. They are laid upon the tombs, around 
or in them, or placed over them on a rod protected by a co- 
ver: some were withered and dead, others were fading, others 
had been removed and were trampled under foot, whilst oth- 
ers again were fresh. One might have been disposed to spec- 
ulate on the diflerent stages of grief suggested by the fresh 
and dead garlands, but that, on returning from the gate of the 
cemetery, he remarked hundreds of those whom he had seen 
bring in and deposit the flowers, standing and enjoying the 
the feats of a juggler. While I was in the cemetery a burial 
iook place, and as the funeral car rolled along its solemn way 
no head which it passed remained covered. Hundreds stood 
by to see the coflin lowered, and as it was covered out of 
sight the springs of grief in many a heart were made to flow 
afresh. When a funeral takes place here, as it moves down the 
street,every one removes his hat and remains uncovered until 
it has passed. ‘There are many trees in the cemetery; I was 
there in the season of ‘the yellow leaf;” and as they fell and 
were trodden upon, one felt that before the fall of next year’s 
leaves hundreds of those human beings who walked then care- 
lessly among them, would themselves be entombed and as utterly 


forgotten. ‘The man gives a sous for a garland by which to 
testify his annual remembrance of his brother, deposits it upon 


the grave, turns away, saunters through the cemetery, goes 
vut, is attracted by the loud spoken advertisement of a jug- 
zler, pays him a sous, and moves on, to return another year, 
renew the garland and patronize a mountebank! ‘There are 
upwards of 15,000 tombs in this cemetery, upon which it has 
been estimated that nearly twenty millions of dollars have 
been spent. ‘They are very slight and will not last long, a 
circumstance to be regretted. There are crosses and virgins 
in great numbers of these, and very many contained burning 
wax tapers. ‘The monuments represent pyramids, sepulchral 
chapels, temples, obelisks, columns, urns, mausoleums, etc.— 
The tomb of Laplace is of white marble, surmounted by an 
obelisk, which is capped by an urn, ornamented with palm 
branches ,and a star encircled by inscriptions alluding to his 
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works. A cenotaph, crowned by a fox, in black marble, and 
ornamented by two bas-reliefs in bronze, one representing the 
fable of the wolf and the stork, and the other the wo/f and the 
lamb, you will recognize as the the tomb of La Fontaine.— 
One other andI have done: the purport of it is this—*To 
the memory of —.” This monument was erected by his “dis- 
consolate widow.” She informs her friends and the public 
generally, that “she still continues the business at the former 
stand, rue —, No. —.” Ofcourse, all who read this inscription 
are curious to see its careful author, and many thereby, no 
doubt, are induced to “open an account” with the “discon- 
solate” creature. 


Paris, December 30th, 1846. 





Art. VI.—Cases of Dropsy. By Dr. Tuomas C. Ossorne. of Erie, Ala. 


Case 1. This was a case of ascites in an unmarried female, 
aged 18 years, the result of acute peritonitis. 

In February 1842 she was seized, after exposure to cold, 
in her menses, wit) a chilliness and pain in the head, back 
and abdomen. I found her laboring under intense pain about 
the umbilicus, which was increased by pressure, her pulse 100, 
quick and tense, with hurried respiration and anxious counte- 
nance. The meunctrual flux continued, bowels constipated. 
Treatment: v. s. to faintness; cal. and jal., to be followed by 
ol. ric. in six hours; fomentations to the abdomen. 

18th. Patient better; bowels moved; respiration attended 
with less pain.—Castor oi! and pepper poultices. 

19th. Patient worse; pulse 100 and tense; she lies on her 
back with her knees drawn up; pressure of the bed clothes 
painful; menses suppressed; bowels costive.—V. s. repeated 
to syncope; blister over the abdomen; cal. and jal., to be fol- 
lowed in six hours by ol. ric. and spts. terehinth. 

2ist. Better in every respect. Pulse 80, soft and full, skin 
moist, bowels soluble, and the evacuations bilious.—Laxatives 
and diet. 

5 * 
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March 9th. The blistered surface having healed, the abdo- 
men was observed to be swelling and the respiration impeded; 
pulse 90, small and hard; bowels open; urine scanty, natural 
in color, deposited a branny sediment, not coagulated by 
heat.—V. s. again, and blister reapplied; cal. and squills, 2 gr, 
each, three times daily; bitart. potas. and jalap every morn. 
ing. 

10th. The blister drew, and was attended by an extraor- 
dinary effusion of serum; the bed clothing and mattress were 
saturated, and the liquid had run down upon the floor,— 
Treatment continued. 

April 14th. Patient much worse, Blister applied again, 
but without any good result. All expedients were tried, but 
still the ascites continued to progress until July, when tapping 
was deemed indispensable. Three gallons of serum were 
evacuated; the girl felt much relieved; the kidneys, having 
been long torpid, now began to act, and lively hopes were for 
a few days felt, that the patient was about to recover. But 
these flattering appearances soon failed, and, by the last of 
August, the dropsical effusion was as great as ever. I deter- 
mined, aS a mere experiment, to employ iodine in the case, 
and on the first of September gave her 10 drops of the satu- 
rated tincture, to be repeated thrice daily. Six days after- 
wards the menstrual flux returned; the abdomen diminished 
steadily in size, her strength improved, and in three months 
her health was restored. 


Case 2. This was a case of ascites, resulting from the im- 
proper use of a stimulating emmenagogue—the volatile tine- 
ture of guaiacum. The subject was a negro woman, in whom 
suppression had existed for two or three years. She was 
cured of the dropsy in a short time by cal., squills, and the 
bandage. 


Case 3. The third case was one of ascites and anasarca 
ina child, following diarrhea. A cure was effected by cal. 
the bandage, and tepid bathing. 

February 9th, 1847, 
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Art. VII.—Analyses of Grains and Vegetables, distinguishing the Nitro- 
enous from the Non-nitrogenous Ingredients, for the Purpose of estimat- 
img their separate Values for Nutrition. Also, on Ammonia found in 
Glaciers; and on the Action and Ingredients of Manures. By E. N. 
Horsrorp, A.M. Boston, James Munroe and Company, 1846: pp. 68. 


One of the most important facts in vegetable physiology is | 
the observation made by Bonnet, that plants growing in rain 
or river water give out bubbles of air. The same observer 
remarked, that when plants grew in water which had been 
boiled, their growth was not attended with the evolution of gas. 
Priestley took, up the subject, and, in that spirit of research 
for which he was distinguished above all his cotemporaries, 
applied to the gas such tests as showed it to be oxygen. An-’ 
other valuable observation added by Ingenhousz was, that it 
was only when growing in the sun that plants had the power 
to extricate this gas. It was reserved for a later philosopher 
to show whence the oxygen was derived, and this was done 
by Sennebier, who proved that it came from carbonic acid. 
Finally, Percival and Saussure demonstrated that plants grew 
more rapidly in an atmosphere containing an excess of this 
acid. Boussingault has recently established that one part of 
carbonic acid in eleven of atmospheric air is highly favorable 
to the growth of vegetables so long as they are under the in- 
fluence of the solar rays, but that in the shade the smallest 
quantity of the gas is injurious to them. Their growth was 
found to be hastened by fanning them with an air loaded with 
the acid, and the air which had been subjected to their action 
proved to be strained of the gas. Hence it results that car- 
bonic acid is the food of plants. 

It is only within a few years that the extent and import- 
ancce of nitrogen in plants has come to be recognized. Not 
very long ago chemists regarded this as constituting the great 
distinction between vegetable and animal matters, that the 
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former were nearly destitute of nitrogen, whilst in the latter 
it was an abundant element. Gay-Lassac was the first to 
show that nitrogen is an almost invariable constituent in the 
seeds of plants, and since this important discovery the con- 
ception of animal nutrition has been assuming a character 
more and more definite, until what was regarded as a most 
mysterious process has come to appear a very simple one, 
Modern chemical research has disclosed the interesting fact, 
that vegetable substances may be arranged in two classes, the 
nitrogenized and the non-nitrogenized. Animals die of inani- 
tion if confined to a diet destitute of nitrogen, and laborers 


supplied only with food containing none of this principle be- 
come incapab'e of executing their tasks. This is all easily 


explained, and depends upon the identity in chemical compo- 
sition between vegetable fibrin, albumen and caseine, and the 
corresponding bodies found in the animal kingdom. The ali- 
ment must contain matters suited to replace the animal tissues 
consumed. ‘This being understood, the chemist, when he has 
ascertained the relative proportion of the nitrogenous com- 
pounds in various kinds of food, is prepared to say what is 
their relative value. The more nitrogen, the more nourish- 
ment there is in them. 


* The nitrogenous bodies, from their solution in blood, form 
the tissues—the actual organism. The bodies wanting nitro- 
gen contribute, by their more or less perfect combustion, to 
the warmth of the animal body; and the salts of the alkalies 
and alkaline earths, serve in building up the osseous frame- 
work, beside constituting an essential part of every organ of 
the animal system. 

Their values for the latter purpose are in proportion to the 
phosphates the ashes contain. 

Their values for the second purpose above mentioned, may 
be considered, in general, as in the inverted relation of ther 
values for the the first;—since the larger the proportion of 
nitrogenous bodies, the less must be the proportion of bodies 
wanting nitrogen. 

Their values for the first purpose, that of ministering to the 
support and growth of organic tissues, have been the specific 
object of the hereafter enumerated determinations.” 


The object of the investigation the results of which are de- 
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tailed in these Essays, was'to determine the relative values 
of diflerent kinds of vegetable food, and was undertaken at 
the suggestion, as the author states. and under the direction 
of Professor Von Liebig, in the Giessen Laboratory. It has 
been pursued to a highly successful and creditable termina- 
tion. The author shows himself capable of the highest 
achievments in analytical chemistry, and we look upon his 
present eflort as but an earnest of the contributions which 
may be expected from him to this most interesting department 
of science. It is only his resuits which would be interesting 
to most readers, and these are presented in the following ta- 
ble, the last column of which exhibits the conclusions of Bous- 
singault formed upon experiments with a view to practical 
equivalents. It may, perhaps, be well enough to explain, that 
the smallest numbers express the highest values. ‘Thus, 100 
pounds of wheat are equivalent to 1000 pounds of turnips, 
and 55.5 pounds of linsen to 100 pounds of wheat. 

Tabular View of Nutriment Values expressed in equivalents, Wheat at 100. 


NRE -_ - — _ 


Theory. Experiment; 
Name. | Dried at; Infresh , In tresh con- , 
100° C. condition. dition. 











! 


100. | 94. 
j 97.6 97.6 
| Indian Corn S. 4 a 3 
| Triticum Monococcum 28. 124.6 
| Barley F 102. 
| Panicled Oats 9: 90. 
| The same, without chaff 7 oe 
| Kamschatka Oats. ................... ~| es. 
Common Rice | 220. 925. 
| Tartarian Buckwheat . | 166. 
Table Peas | 59.9] 57.6 
Field Peas 67. 60. 
| Table Beans 9.5 57. 90. 
| Large White Beans -8| 57. | 94. 
Linsen 5. 53. | 
White Potatoes 9.8) 565.6 429. 
Blue Potatoes | 220. 596.3 429. 
| 158.6) 959.4 545.4 
NE SSIES reel eRe rue ae try eae ror eae 9. 501.5 
Yellow French Beet : 689.5 643. 
Ruta Baga 2.7) 919.4 589.7 | 
White Turnips | 133.8) 919.4 1000. | 
Onions 24.6; 210.6 


| Wheat =-| 100. 
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The author, as the result of his investigations, arrives at 
the following conclusions: 


“That the same species of cereal grain, grown on different 
soils, may yield unequal percentages of nitrogen. 

That wheat and rye flours, to the eye and sense of feeling 
undistinguishable from each other, may differ by from one to 
three tenths of their whole quantity of nitrogen. 

That one seventh of fresh, ripe, cereal grains, is moisture, 
and may be expelled at a temperature of 100° C. 

That root crops, grown on different soils, may yield une- 
qual percentages of nitrogen. 

That the percentage of moisture in edible roots, is a con- 
stant quantity for each variety. 

That beets, carrots and turnips have a larger percentage of 
moisture than potatoes. 

That more aliment is contained in a given weight of peas, 
beans or lentils, than in an equal weight of any other kind of 
food above analyzed. 

That in several of the grains and roots analyzed, there are 
organic bodies beside those identical in composition with glu- 
ten and starch. 

That the ashes of carrots. beets, turnips and potatoes, as 
Prof. v. Liebig has already remarked, contain carbonates. 

That the ashes of all the varieties of vegetable food above 
analyzed contain iron. 

Finally, that the difference between the theoretical equiva- 
lents of vegetable food, as estimated from the percentage of 
nitrogen, and those ascertained by the experiments of stock 
growers, and the differences between the results of different 
stock growers, may be attributed in part to the unequal per- 
centages of nitrogen in the grains and roots of the same spe- 
cies or variety, when grown on different soils,—but chiefly to 
the imperfection of determining the modes of the practical 
equivalents. ‘These have been imperfect, 

Ist. Because the prominent test employed, has been in- 
crease or diminution in weight, of the animal fed. Increase 
in weight may arise from secretion of fat derived from the 
sugar and starch of plants. Diminution in weight may follow 
unusual activity, increasing the consumption of fat already 
present. 

2d. Because theoretical equivalents have been employed 
in conditions unequally suited to digestion. The same article 
of food, coarse or fine, fresh or prepared for easy digestion, 
yields unequal measures of nutrition. 
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3d. Because the experiments, in but few instances, have 
been made with substances where moisture and nitrogen had 
been previously ascertained.” 


Mr. Horsford analysed the water obtained from a glacier 
of the Alps, and ascertained that it contained two parts of 
ammonia in the million; from which it is evident that ammo- 
nia is not confined to the lower strata of the air. Mr. H. 
also infers, 


“That a shower of rain, after a long interval of fair weather, 
should produce, through the ammonia descending with it, im- 
mediate eflect in vegetation; and 

That a soil,containing the necessary inorganic matters, and 
whose physical properties enable it to retain a certain meas- 
ure of moisture, should be fruitful, inasmuch as it retains the 
ammonia with the moisture; and 

That a soil containing so large a proportion of clay that it 
does not permit water to filter through, should be less fruitful, 
since the subsequent falls of rain, after the soil has become 
filled, will flow away, and with them the ammonia they have 
brought down.” 


Ammonia exists in the soil in very surprising quantities, as 
appears from the annexed table, for which we are indebted to 
the work before us: 


Ammonia in a stratum one 
Name or Soir. ExaMInep. acre in alea, and one feot 


deep, in pounds, avoir. 
Clay soil, before manuring 
Clay soil 
Surface soil, from Hohenheim 
Subsoil, from the same field 
Clay soil, before manuring 
Clay soil “ os 
Soil for Barley 
Clay soil, before manuring 
Loam 


Upon which the author remarks, 


“Now, what farmer ever carted from his manure yards 8000 
pounds of ammonia to an acre of land? One may almost in- 
quire, what farmer ever carted the tenth, or even the twenti- 
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eth part of this amount? It is obvious that the ammonia 
spread on fields in the ordinary distribution of barn yard pro- 
ducts, is of no moment. The quantity which usually falls 
of rain, greatly exceeding in the course of a season, any con- 
ceivable supply of human instrumentality. ‘These results put 
the question of the source of ammonia or of nitrogen out of 
all doubt.” 


If, then, ammonia is supplied in sufficient quantity from the 
atmosphere, to what are we to attribute the efficacy of stable 
manures? Thisauthorthinks, with Liebig, that the good effects 
are due to the alkalies and earths which they afford; and he 
concludes that the principle of rational improvement of soils is, 


“1st. A proper physical constitution for the retention of 
moisture, escape of surplus rains, expansion of roots, ete. 
This will be derived from the plow, harrow, spade and hoe, 
and admixtures of sand in some soils, clay in others, loam in 
others, and organic refuse in most. 

2d. A supply of the inorganic ingredients which the ashes 
of the plant to be cultivated contains, in such a state that 
they may be taken readily into the vegetable system, and yet 
not so soluble as to be washed away by rains.” 


This view of the subject certainly has simplicity, if nothing 
else, to recommend it. The air furnishes ammonia and carbo- 
nic acid, the great articles of vegetable nutrition; the farmer 
must see that the soil is fitted to receive them, and also that 
it contains the requisite amount of the inorganic matters by 
which plants are developed, and all is done that is required for 
plentiful crops. ‘The rains effect the rest. 


We commend heartily this elaborate tract to the perusal of 
all who feel an interest in the culture of the soil, of which 
our conception is that of the Roman orator: “Omnium rerum 
quibus aliquid exquiritur, nihil est agricultura melius, nihil 
uberius, nihil dulcius, nihil homine libero dignius.” 
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A Case of Apoplectic Chill, Acute Rheumatism, and Parai- 
ysis combined. By J. E. Stewart, M.D., of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee.—W. W. Williams, wtat. 52 years; laborer, of ro- 
bust habit and general good health, and had always been 
temperate, was attacked, July 25th, while in the woods chop- 
ping, with what both he and his son, who was with him, con- 
sidered to be acchill. They immediately set out for home, 
and after resting several times reached the house. Immedi- 
utely after his arrival he fell into a state of insensibility, and 
so remained for several hours; during which time | was sent 
for. On my arrival I found him in the following state, viz: 
rather comatose; the face flushed, and apparently swollen; 
breathing labored, but not stertorous; frequent sighing; when 
spoken to answers slowly, but correctly. When I took hold 
of his arm to examine his pulse, he shrunk from my touch and 
complained bitterly. I now ascertained that he had lost all 
command over the voluntary muscles of the right arm, and 
that the shoulder and elbow joints were greatly swollen, red, 
and exceedingly painful. So acute was the pain in the del- 
toid and other muscles of the arm, that he could not bear the 
weight and friction of his shirt sleeve. 

KR. Venesection %xx., sul. mag. flo. sul. @@ 34., and on 
the following morning one of the following pills every twe 
hours, quinine, gr.iv., potas. hyd., gr.ss. 

‘July 27th. Has had no further paroxysm, pulse 90, rather 
hard; venesec. %xv., other treatment continued. to which 
was added a stimulating liniment. 

6 
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28th. Bowels patulous; pulse 70, compressible; appetite 
good. Discontinue the purgatives and continue the other 
treatment. 

29th. Symptoms same; has slept well; continue treat- 
ment. 

30th. There being but little, if any amendment, in either 
the acute sensibility or motion of the arm, I determined to 
add to the above treatment the following: R, strychnine gr... 
aque pure 31 A teaspoonful to be taken morning, noon, 
and night. 

31st. Symptoms in statu quo; treatment continued. 

August Ist. Slightly better, can move his fingers; arm 
not quite so painful to the touch; bowels rather constipated: 
ordered two of the following pills at bed-time: R. ext. col. 
comp. 31. ant. tart. gr.iv., ol. carul. m.ni.; MM. massa, divid. 
in pil. xx. Other treatment continued. 

2d. Better; bowels have been operated on four or five 
times; pulse 75, soft. ‘The above treatment was continued 
up to the latter part of August, by which time he had so far 
recovered as to be able to return to his ordinary occupation. 
to wit: that of farming. . ! 

Sept. 25th, 1896. Had another attack in all respects sim- 
ilar to the first, except that it affected the left arm, so far as 
loss of motion and pain, or rather soreness, was concerned, 
as the first paroxysm had done the right. There was no 
swelling of the left arm. Former treatment resumed. 

26th. Bowels loose; pulse soft and compressible; appetite 
good. 

27h. Symptoms the same; cannot move the left arm. 

28th. Somewhat better. Continue treatment. 

29th. Still mending; continue treatment. 

30th. Convalescent. 

Oct. 26th. Had another attack similar to the one already 
described, but aflecting the right arm as at first. I now sub- 
stituted spts. turp. m. 3 night and morning, for the hyd. pot. 

97th. Better; treatment continued. 

28th. Better; treatment continued. 

Nov. 2d. Convalescent. 

Remarks.—1 believe you will agree with me that the above 
is @ most singular and very interesting case. It was not 
genuine apoplexy, for the paroxysm was ushered in by 4 
chill, and there was no stertor. It was not genuine paralysis 
attendint upon apoplexy; because, although motion was lost, 
yet, the sensibility was most acute. and besides, there were 
swelling and redness accompanying the first and third par 
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oxysms, neither of which accompanies hemiplegia or general 
paralysis. Believing the disease to be a complication, as 
above headed, I combined my remedies accordingly, and 
with what success the above detail will show. — Missouri 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 





Fatal Hemorhage from a Free Incision of the Gums.—Mr. 
Anderson relates the following case, in the London Lancet: 
[ was called to visit a child six months old; it had been deli- 
cate from the first month of its life, but afterwards became 
stout and healthy, until the day before I saw it. I found it 
laboring under symptoms of pain in the abdomen, as ifre- 
quent fits of crying, attended with a bending of the knees 
upon the abdominal parietes. ‘There had been no sickness 
nor vomiting; the bowels were not constipated, nor was there 
diarrhea ; the evacuation of urine was but little diminished 
in quantity; there were no cerebral symptoms present; no 
disturbance of the. respiration in the interval free from cry- 
ing; and no fever. I examined the gums, and fonnd those 
over the upper central incisors a Jiitle red and tumid. | 
lanced these upper gums somewnat freely; they bled, the 
child took the breast, and ev ery trace of blood soon disap- 
peared. At that time, I distinctly told the mother that the 
inferior gums did not require to he lanced. I sent it a grain 
of calomel, to be taken night and morning, and a carminative 
aperient mixture, to be taken every three or four hours. I 
believe I also directed moderate fomentation of the abdo- 
men with hot water and flannel. My prognosis, delivered 
to the mother, was, “I see no danger in the case, give it the 
medicine, and I believe it will get well, but if it should be- 
come worse, send and tell us.” 

On Saturday morning, the 30th, 1 received a message that 
the child was considered to be worse. I went over, and 
found no remains of abdominal symptoms, and the reason 
that the child was considered worse was, that it had become 
unusually sleepy. 1 hod not administered any sedative, and 
Was uncertain whether this somnolence was the result of the 
relief of the abdominal pain, or the first manifestation of 
cerebral symptoms. ‘Time would solve the former supposi- 
tion, and fearing the latter, 1 directed that the head should 
be constantly covered with a cloth wrung out of cold water, 
and the medicine continued. : 

On Monday, June Ist, I went over before breakfast, and 
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found the child awake and lively, and had no hesitation in 
saying that it would soon be well. 

Thursday, June 4th, a messenger was sent to say that the 
parents were uneasy about the child’s body, (the abdomen), 
which had swelled, and they requested that it should be seen, 
I was from home, and Mr. Jones promised to go directly; he 
did not, however, see the child until after eleven at night, 
although he received the message before ten in the morning. 
| have been told that he paid little or no attention to the ab- 
domen, but urged the necessity of lancing the lower gums, 
notwithstanding the mother’s objection, and that she urged 
that I had so plainly told her they did not require it. He 
lanced them, and they bled profusely; he saw the hemor- 
rhage, yet he went away, only remarking, ‘it wi'l do the 
child good, and [ will send it some stronger medicine.” 

Friday, June 5th. I went to the child in cosequence of 
receiving a note, which stated, that it had been bleeding all 
night and was dying. Upon entering the room, I perceived 
the contents of the stomach, which had just been ejected on 
to the floor, and in which was a coagulum of not less than 
two ounces of blooc. I was told, that once previous to that, 
a similar quantity had been thrown up, and that much _ blood 
had passed in five or six evacuations from the bowels since the 
gums had been lanced the night before. The urine had been 
voided as usual; the abdomen was slightly tympanitic, and an 
umbilical hernia had protruded a little. This was the condi- 
tion of the abdomen which had occasioned the uneasiness 
of the parens. 

The pulse was perceptible at the wrist, and the extremities 
were warm as usual, but the entire surface of the body was 
much blanched. The respiration was so hurried that it was 
the first thing I observed; there was also « disposition to 
sleep; it could not be said that the child was faint. Upon 
examining the gum I found an incision extending about an 
inch or an inch and a quarter in length on the upper border 
of the lower jaw. It appeared to have been begun at about 
the site of the outer edge of the right inferior lateral incisor 
tooth; to have passed with the curve of the jaw on the alve- 
olus for about a quarter of an inch, then to have descended 
on the posterior aspect of the site of the two central incr 
sors, separating the gum from the alveolus and to have been 
brought over the site of the outer edge of the left lateral in- 
cisor, transversely across the alveolus. It was bleeding 
freely from its entire extent, the blood, issuing out of the in- 
cision into the mouth, was swallowed, and it had not the ap- 
pearance of arterial blood. I endeavored to suppress the 
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hemorrhage by the application of styptics, as alum in powder 
and in solution; the nitrate of silver; the application of cold 
to the chin, &c., but principally by a firm compression of the 
gum against the bone, continued with little intermission for 
two hours, but with no effect. ‘The impatience of restraint, 
the crying and struglmg manifested by infants in general, 
were in this case much opposed to the success of the means 
employed. I had at one time, however, nearly succeeded. 
as it bled only from the two extreme points, but a fit of cry- 
ing brought back the hemorrhage with renewed vigor. 

Having passed several hours with this child unavailingly, | 
left it at near midnight and returned home, leaving word at 
Mr. Jones’ house that he should go to see it. He was not 
at home, but went about three in the morning of Saturday. 
[ did not see the child afterwards, but I heard on the Mon- 
day that it had died on the Sunday morning. 

These, sir, are the details of the case, related to the utmost 
of my ability with an undeviating and an unflinching adherance 
to the truth, as free from exaggeration as from extenuation. 
{ solicit an insertion of it in the pages of the Lancet as early 
as conveniently possible, and | abstain from comment be- 
cause I believe it may be undertaken by persons who con- 
sider themselves more competent. No one, however, but 
myself could furnish a report of the case.—Dental Journal. 





Treatment of Bursal Disease of the Knee-joint. By Jolin 
Richard, Esq., of Leamington.—The plan of passing a bit of 
sewing-silk through the centre of the tumor I have practised 
for the last fifteen years. It has never failed m my_ hands, 
and I do not think that I have ever allowed the silk to re- 
main longer than through the third day. When the inflam- 
mation has been very considerable. | have always enjoined 
rest, and applied a few leeches, followed up by a liq. plumb 
lotion, previous to introducing the silk—Dub. Med. Press. 





Report on the Protective Powers of Vaccination—In April, 
1842, the undersigned were appointed by the College, a com- 
mittee to investigate the protective powers of vaccination; 
the phenomena resulting when those who have been already 
vaccinated are again subjected to the disease, and the sub- 
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ject of re-vaccination generally. Various obstacles beyond 
their control, prevented their performing, at an earlier period, 
the task submitted to them, in a manner that would have 
proved at all commensurate with its Importance ; they have, 
however, been enabled, at length, to bring their labors to a 
close, the result of which is here submitted. 

The first object embraced in the resolution under which the 
committee was appointed, is one of acknowledged interest ; it 
refers to the protective powers of vaccination. 

The most obvious and conclusive mode of determining the 
degree of protection imparted by vaccination against the 
influence of smallpox is to inoculate, with variolous matter, 
the persons who have been previously vaccinated. 

At the close of 1801, the first successful efforts were made 
at vaccination in this city. In the early periods of this prac- 
tice, until the vear 1812, every means was employed which, 
at the time, was deemed best calculated to determine whether 
the process of vaccination would afford full protection against 
the smallpox. The first step generally taken, after having 
observed the genuine character of tle vaccime pock, was to 
insert a portion of variolous matter, and to note its progress, 
Where due attention had been paid te the selection and inser- 
tion of this matter, a small red pimple appeared about the third 
day. On the fifth day, this was converted mito a_ purulent 
crust, surrounded by inflammation, generally of no great ex- 
tent, which, after this period, began to fade, and was rarely 
perceptible beyond the eighth day; it left no trace beyond the 
tenth. The full and distinctive character of the variolous 
pock was not observed on these occasions. The persons thus 
treated were not affected with fever, or any general disar- 
rangement of the system, nor was any eruption observed oi 
the skin. The persons having been submitted to this test, 
were next exposed to the smallpox in the most direct manner, 
often by placing them in the beds with those laboring under 
the disease, even in its most virulent form. <A like immunity 
attended this experiment. 

From repeated observations thus conducted, observing that 
no instance of stnallpox had been communicated to those on 
whom the operation of vaccination had been duly performed. 
the profession ventured, in 1803, to announce the process 4s 
one affurding equal protection with variolous inoculation. 

The reasons tor preferring the process of vaccination to 
that of variolous inoculation could not fail to be appreciated, 
and were strongly urged in the circulars issued for the public 
information. 
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Under the most favorable circumstances. and where every 
attention had been paid to insure success, many of those who 
had been inoculated for the smallpox were known to have 
fallen victims to the disease. The estimate most generally 
received, and founded on a large experience, was that one in 
four hundred of the moculated fell victinis to. the process; 
some practitioners were stated to have been more fortunate, 
and to have lost not more than one in a thousand. On the 
other hand, of the thousands that had been vaccimnied. not a 
death had been recorded which could be imputed to this pro- 
cess. The age of the individual, or the pliysical condition of 
the other members of the family, constituted no objection to 
the operation, as the cowpock could be communicated by the 
direct application of the virus only; while, in the instance of 
the smallpox, the effluvia enimnating from the infected were 
known to impart the disease to the unprotected, and under 
circumstances when it was likely to prove fatal. In addition 
to the loss of life caused by the s:allpox. even when the result 
of inoculation, the mutilations which were so often conse- 
yuent, even when life was preserved, must have been familiar 
to every one acquainted with the disease, whether casually 
veeeived or by inoculation. 

Unfortunately, the reputation of the Jennerian process has 
been materially affected by the ignorance of the persons by 
whom the operation has been frequentiy undertaken, and by 
the want of attention on the part of some of the profession in 
visiting at the proper periods, and recording the phenomena 
observed. The period when the areola may be expected 
ought never to be neglected. ‘The evidence that may be ob- 
tained from such circumstantial records will tend to dispel 
many of the idle reports so freely circulated to the disparage- 
mentof vaccination. By consulting such recorded documents, 
it has been clearly ascertained that the majority of the cases 
of smallpox ascribed to the failure of the protective process, 
were, in reality, owing to the imperfect manner in which the 
operation had been conducted. ‘There is abundant evidence 
recorded in medical books, of persons having suflered from 
smallpox more than once; where such a peculiarity of consti- 
tution exists, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the disease 
should be occasionally observed alter vaccination, even in 
cases where the genuine and perfect character of the vaccine 
process has been fully developed. A careful examination of 
these histories does not exhibit any appreciable difference in 
the proportional number of such cases, whether after smallpox 
or after vaccination. 
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By an act of the Legislature, passed in 1811, to communi. 
cate the infection of smallpox, by inoculation or ‘otherwise. has 
been prohibited, under certain pecuniary penalties. For the 
four succeeding yeurs, the disease is not recorded in the bills 
of mortality; and the mode of most conelusiv ely testing the 
protective powers of vaccination nec essarily ceased. And 
hence the profession have since then been depriv ed of a meas- 
ure so intimately connected with the inquiries to which the 
uitention of your committee has been directed. 

‘Touching this very important question, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the documents at command are but few; never- 
theless those that have been preserved afford the evidence 
that, after the lapse of three years, the vaccinated were found 
no longer susceptible of smallpox by inoculation. Among the 
persons thus treated, it hds been ascertained that an infant. 
vaccinated within a month, resisted the variolous infection 
after an interval of the same number of years. 

For the want of that full and comprehensive information 
which our more immediate resources fail to atlord, it may 
prove acceptable if we here present the experiments made by 
that distinguished and accurate observer, Biot : 

“In August, 1826, a number of boys, between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen years, were inoculated in four places with 
smallpox virus by Dr. Biot, one of the physicians to the Hospi- 
tal St. Louis. at Paris. A part of these had been vaccinated. 
and a part had never been protected from the smallpox. In 
those who had been vaccinated, the insertion of the variolous 
virus had no other efiect than to produce a slight inflammation 
for two or three days at the pots where the matter was 
introduced. ‘Those who had never been protected were 
affected diflerentiy, and contracted the variolous disease.” 

In this stage of the inquiry, it appears not irrelevant to 
notice the diminished mortality from smallpox, as observed in 
this city, since the introduction of vaccination, Whenever 
that disease has appeared, it has been viewed as among the 
severest scourges inflicted on mankind, and the most appalling 
apprehensions have been entertained by every community 
which it has visited. The sufferings of those ‘affected with 
this malady have at all times awakened the most painful and 
unxious feelings in friends and connections, and called forth 
the assiduous and unremitting care of the attendants and those 
administering to the sick. In seasons of epidemic es 
the mortality has been observed to be great. In 1721-22, 1 
the town of Boston, five thousand seven hundred and Savane 
persons were aflected with the disease, of whom eight hundred 
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and forty-four came to an untimely death, as publicly an- 
nounced by the municipal authority of that city. This was a 
fearful mortality, particularly when we advert to the number 
of persons inhabiting Boston at that period. In the succeed- 
ing year, 1722, the census was taken, indicating a population 
of ten thousand five hundred and sixty-seven; if to this there 
be added the number who died of smallpox, eight hundred 
and forty-four, the sum will be eleven thousand four hundred 
and eleven, as the total population previous to the ravages of 
the smallpox having commenced. One-half of the habitants 
of the city were affected with the disease. Of those, between 
one-sixth and one-seventh came to an untimely death, and the 
city lost nearly one-thirteenth of its population—Zabdial 
Boylston on Smallpox, p. 33. 

Of those who survived the loathsome disease, many, from 
the hideous aspect and mutilations caused by the disease, con- 
tinued through life the objects of commiseration, and too often 
of disgust. 

Laws have been enacted, and rigid quarantines enforced, 
with the view of preventing the introduction and spreading of 
the smallpox. In small communities, having little mtercourse 
with other portions of the world, these efforts have proved 
successful for a season ; but the temporary immunity thus en- 
joyed has only rendered the subsequent ravages of the disease 
the more disastrous. The nations engaged in commerce soon 
experienced the futility of every attempt to insure exemption 
from the disease ; for though the infected were secluded, and 
denied all intercourse with those deemed liable to the disease, 
the poison was found to be frequently conveyed by means of 
the clothing, and articles taken from the chamber of tie sick. 
For successive ages, the pestilence was submitted to as an 
inevitable evil, and allowed to extend its baneful influence, 
annnally destroying large portions of the inhabitants of the 
earth, and in some instances depopulating whole districts. 

The deaths from casual smallpox have varied, from circum- 
stances not in our power to appreciate. The character of 
the seasons, the peculiarity of position, and the nature of the 
intercourse between the infected and those liable to take the 
disease, have had their infiuence in determining the malignity 
and mortality observable in ditlerent years. 

The materials having relation to the medical statistics of 
Philadelphia, that can be gleaned from its early history, are 
extremely scanty and defective. It is only within the present 
century, and for the period of barely forty years, that any of 
the reports of the deaths have been publicly made. Prior to 
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this period, the records of the interments were confined to 
particular religious societies, necessarily diflicult of access, 
and generally ill adapted to the present purpose. Though 
restricted to a narrow sphere. and not embracing the entire 
population comprehended within the city and districts, the 
registers kept at the dispensary afford a document which may 
constitute a proper basis to found the estimate of the advan- 
tages gained by vaccination. From the foundation of the 
institution to the close ef 1801. including a period of sixteen 
years, when variolous inoculation was considered the only 
protective process available against casual smallpox, fifty-one 
persons are stated to have died of this disease, while the entire 
number of deaths, from various diseases, were seven hundred 
und one; establishinz the proportion to be seventy-tiiree in 
one thousand, which accords with the most favorable estimates 
made in Hurope. and will hardly be excepted against by those 
least favorable to vaccination, 

In 1807, by an act of the Legislature of the State, every 
death within the city and districts must be reported to the 
Board of Health, the certificate expressing the disease of 
which the person has died. From this source, clear and pos- 
itive evidence may be obtained. From the annual reports 
during the period of four years, variolous inoculation still being 
permitted, it appears thxt the deaths from various diseases 
amounted to ten thousand seven hundred and forty-four, of 
which number, four hundred and twenty-nine were froi 
smallpox. This affords the evidence of a considerable reduc- 
tion in the proportional mortality from this disease, it being 
as forty in the thousand; during a period when vaccination 
had been practised, and institutions established for its dis- 
seinination, 

Since 1811, variolous inoculation has been prohibited by 
law. During the four succeeding years, not a death from 
smallpox was recorded, in 1816, there was a great influx ol 
foreigners, particularly from the British dominions in Hurope; 
by these persons the disezse was introduced into this city, 
and proved fatal in that year to no less than ninety-seven 
persons. It was accompanied with a papular eruption, resem- 
bling, in many particulars, mild variola—aflecung some ot 
those who were believed to have been protected from small- 
pox by having previously undergone what was supposed to be 
successful vaccination; of these, no death is recorded that has 
come to our knowledge. In 1820, °21, °22, the city again en- 
joyed an exemption from this malady. ‘This assertion | 
founded on the fact of no deaths from smallpox, in these years, 
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having been reported to the Board of Health. In 1823, ’24, 
the pestilence again afflicted our city, and the mortality 
from this source amounted to four hundred and eighty-four.* 
The fact that a large number of those who had been previ- 
ously vaccinated with the greatest care, as well as many of 
those who had previously passed through smallpox by inocu- 
lation or otherwise, were attacked during this epidemic with 
« modified form of smallpox, created considerable alarm in the 
public mind, and directed anew the attention of the profession 
to an investigation of the amount of protection afforded by 
the vaccine disease. Upon the recurrence of smallpox in 
1827, the Medical Society of Philadelphia appointed a com- 
mittee to collect and report to the society all the facts within 
their reach, in relation to this important subject. The com- 
mittee immediately addressed a circular to the physicians of 
the city and county, containing a series of interrogatories 
calculated to elicit information in relation to the protective 
powers of vaccination. ‘The report of this committee, em- 
bracing the facts collected by them, was made to the society 
in 1828, and was of such a character as to renew the confi- 
dence of the profession in the protective powers of the vaccine 
infection.t Notwithstanding it was admitted that, in many 
instances, those who had been previously vaccinated would 
be liable to become affected, during the prevalence of variola, 
with a modified and usually mild form of smallpox, yet it was 
shown that the public are highly benefited by the practice of 
vaccination, whicli was, in every sense, to be preferred to 
inoculation; and hence, that humanity and sound policy impe- 
riously demanded its continuance. 

In succeeding years, with occasional mitigations, Philadel- 
phia has sutiered more or less from the disease. ‘Taking the 
whole period since variolous inoculation was prohibited, the 
mortality from all sources has amounted to one hundred and 
forty-three thousand and sevénteen; of this number, two 
thousand four hundred and ninety-seven are referred to small- 
pox; by which it will be perceived that the proportional mor- 
tality has been reduced to eighteen in the thousand. 

We have thus endeavored to exhibit the degree of protec- 
tion against smallpox atlorded by the process of vaccination. 


*For an account of the epidemic of 1823, ’24, we refer to a very able 
paper by Drs. Mitchell and Bell, in the North American Medical and 
Surgical Journal, vol. ii. p. 27 et seq. : 

+ For a copy of this report, see North American Medical and Surgical 
Journal, vol. v. p. 400. 
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The evidence adduced does not depend on individual experi- 
ence, but rests on the broad basis of the public records, into 
which no undue bias can have entered. 

It must be conceded, that the anticipations of the warm 
iriends for vaccination, that this process would lead to the 
extirpation of the small-pox, have not been accomplished. In 
making this concession, the question necessarily arises, wheth- 
er the requisite precaution for preventing the intercourse of 
those affected with smallpox and those still susceptible of the 
disease have been duly enforced. The remarks of one who 
took a lively interest in arresting the progress of this loath- 
some malady, appear to be particularly pertinent, and to de- 
serve the earnest consideration of every individual desirous of 
removing from the community this dreadful scourge. The 
words of Dr. Haygarth are: * The discovery of vaccine inocu- 
lation by Dr. Jenner is the most fortunate and beneficent im- 
provement that medical science ever accomplished. It does not, 
however, preclude the necessity of investigating the nature of 
of the variolous poison, and of considering by what regula- 
tions its propagation may be prevented. In order to secure 
ihe unthinking multitude from this destructive pestilence. 
measures to prevent the casual smallpox should everywhere 
accompany vaccine inoculation; without such protecting care, 
by the wise and humane part of society, this mortal malady 
would for ages lurk unheard of and unsuspected, to the annual 
destruction of many thousands. No town, no village, not 
even a single solitary house, would enjoy perfect safety from 
danger.” 

The foregomg your committee beg leave to present as a 
solution of the first question submitted to them by the college. 

The occurrence, year after year, of the smallpox in the 
city of Philadelphia, and in other communities, and the fre- 
quency with which those who had been vaccinated were at- 
tacked with a more or less severe, though generally modified 
form of the disease, duced many to suppose that the protec- 
tive power of the vaccine infection was only temporary. The 
question as to the necessity of revaccination now arose ; but 
whilst few practised it, many condemned it as useless, and 
calculated to weaken public confidence in the protective pow- 
ers of vaccination. Others, however, maintained that as there 
Was no certain criterion by which the protective powers 0! 
the primary infection could be established with absolute cer- 
tainty, revaccination was necessary in all cases, in order tv 
test the efficacy of the first operation. This opinion very 
naturally obtained importance, from the fact that few cases 
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of modified smallpox were known to have occurred after a 
second vaccination, provided the insertion of the vaccine virus 
produced an action sufficient to prove that it had been taken 
up by the absorbents; also, from the disease being observed, 
in numerous instances, to be arrested in families and in neigh- 
borhoods where those already reputed to be vaccinated were 
again subjected to the operation. 

When vaccination has been repeated in those who have 
been previously subjected to the disease, it is found to pro- 
duce a local affection, marked by very different degrees of 
intensity. In some, slight inflammation occurs on the second 
or third day, and then fadesaway. In others, various degrees 
of inflammation manifest themselves, followed by a pock or 
pustule, terminating in a brown or yellow crust; while, very 
rarely, a distinct, regular areola is produced, or the other phe- 
nomena of the genuine disease, as will fully appear from the 
table here annexed. 

The subject of repeated vaccination has engaged a large 
field of inquiry in different parts of Europe; a very full ab- 
stract of the results of which will be found in the work of Dr. 
Condie on the Diseases of Children, page 458. 

The second question, therefore, submitted to your commit- 
tee, was to determine the phenomena resulting when those 
who have been already vaccinated are azain subjected to the 
disease, and the necessity and policy of revaccination. It is 
to the first portion of this question that the committee have 
been obliged, necessarily, to confine their attention. It must 
be very evident, that to test fully the necessity or propriety 
of revaccination, would either require that after large commu- 
nities shall have been a second time subjected to vaccination, 
time be allowed in order that they may be repeatedly sub- 
jected to the influence of variolous contagion during the epi- 
demical visitations of smallpox; or that the direct test be 
resorted to, of inoculating with smallpox those who have been 
successfully vaccinated, at different periods subsequent to the 
primary operation, as well as after a secondary operation, 
and carefully noting the comparative immunity from the 
impression of the variolous poison exhibited by each class of 
patients. 

In order to obtain as wide a field of observation as was in 
the power of your committee, they applied to the co trollers 
of the public schools, soon after their appointment, for the 
privilege of vaccinating the scholars whose parents would 
consent to the operation being performed, whether they had 
been previously vaccinated or not, in order to ascertain the 
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degree of impression that would be made in each case by a 
repetition of the operation, and with a view of watching here- 
after the effect or influence it may have in preventing the 
vecurrence of smallpox in the subject of our experiments, 
should an epidemic of that disease again appear among us, 
But the controllers did not at that time consent to our request, 
and the investigation of the subject had to be postponed. In 
the early part of the present year. smallpox again made its 
appearance, and excited considerable uneasiness in the minds 
of the public. Your committee, entertaining the opinion that 
the period ‘was propitious for a renewal of their application to 
the controllers, accordingly did so, and their consent was 
promptly given. Circulars were then sent to the parents of 
the children attending several of the schools, requesting their 
permission, which was in most cases readily granted, and ev- 
ery facility was offered to carry mto efiect the object your 
committee had in view. 

The operation was performed im nine hundred and thirty- 
vne cases; six hundred and thirty-five of Whom took on vari 
ous grades of action. Many of these had been vaccinated 
three, four and five times before, and stood in relation to 
smallpox, chickenpox, and varioloid, as stated in the following 
account: 


Nine hundred and thirty-five persons, reputed to have been protected by 
previous vaccination, having distinct cicatrices on the arm, or by 
having passed through the smallpox, were subjected to the action 
of the vaccine virus. 

50 did not appear on the days appointed for examination. 
294 exhibited no signs of inflammation from the process. 
52 of these were reputed to have been previously vaccinated twice. 
‘ 


6 “ “ ‘ “ three times. 
1 v7 “ “ “ four times. 
14 “ “ to have had the smallpox. 
3b +“ “ “ varioloid. 
72 “ ss 6 chickenpox. 


76 had various degrees of inflammation on the fourth day, which had 
faded before the eighth day. 
15 of these were reported to have been previously vaccinated twice. 


» “ “ to have had the smallpox. 
5 ss “s bed varioloid, 
OH “ “ss os chickenpox. 


181 had inflammation, more or less severe, accompanied by a yellow or 
purulent crust, on the eighth day. 


30 of these were reported to have been previously vaccinated twice. 
‘ “ + three times. 


ees ; 
» os “ “ “ four times. 
1 “ “ rs “ seventimes. 
s) " ‘** to have had the smallpox. 

7 . “ o varioloid. 

vy - " “ chickenpox. 
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95 had very diffusive inflammation, the pustule still moist the 8th day. 
10 of these were reported to have been previously vaccinated twice. 


1 s “ ‘ “three times. 
1 mi 6“ “ “four times. 
2 “ ‘** to have had the smallpox. 

4 4“ “ “ varioloid. 

23 * ee “ chickenpox. 


179 exhibited more or less inflammation and a brown crust the &th day. 
10 of these were reported to have been previously vaccinated twice. 
4 “s « “ ‘“ three times. 

1 us “ “ ‘* seven times. 


8 “ ‘* to have had the smallpox. 
7 “ “ “ varioloid, 
49 as “ “ chickenpox. 


57 had a pock, with various degrees of inflammation; diffused and 
irregular in its margin on the 8th day. 

2 of these were repurted to have had the smallpox. 
15 “ * $5 chickenpox. 
3 (viz. a boy and two girls) exhibited a well defined pock, and the 
areola characteristic of the perfect vaccine impression, as observed on the 
eighth day. They are stated not to have been affected with the smallpox, 
varioloid, or chickenpox. 


From the foregoing observations, as well as from those de 
rived from previous practice, your committee are justified in 
the conclusion, Ist, that vaccination is the best preservative 
of human life now known against the contagion of smallpox 
and although it has not answered the full expectations of its 
more sanguine advocates, by protecting the system in all in- 
stances against at least a modified form of variola, which 1s 
the case with the stnallpox itself, nevertheless life is very gen- 
erally protected by it, and humanity and sound practice m- 
periously call for its continuance. 

2dlv. Patients. who have been once fully subjected to the 
influence of the vaccine infection, lose in a great degree their 
susceptibility to a second infection; the susceptibility dimin- 
ishing still more at every subsequent vaccination. 

3dly. That portion of the community who have been once 
successfully vaccinated, are in the great majority of cases 
fully protected from smallpox or vartoloid. 

4thly. A second vaccination does not insure the system in 
every instance against an attack of varioloid; neither does 
second vaccination prevent an impression being made on the 
system by a subsequent operation. 

S5thly. Upon the recurrence of smallpox in a family or 
neighborhood, it is all-important that all individuals, in regard 
to whom there is any doubt or uncertainty as to the fact of 
their having been successfully vaccinated, should be subjected 
immediately to the operation, this being the most certain 
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means of preventing the spread of the variolous contagion. 
Your committee have not heard of a single instance of vario- 
loid having occurred in any of the children of the public 
schools vaccinated by them, notwithstanding the epidemic 
was prevailing at the time and subsequently. 
D. Francis Cont iE; ) 
Tuomas T. Hewson.$ Committee. 
J. Witson Moore, 


Accompanying this report, there was presented a table 


containing the name and age of each individual revaccinated 


by the committee. the number of times each had been previ- 


ously vaccinated; noting those who had been affected with 
smallpox, varioloid, or chickenpox; and the appearance of 
the arm on the fourth and eighth and twelfth days, with re- 


marks on the result of each case.—Summary of the Transac- 
tions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 





On the present state of Homeopathy in Germany. By Dr. A. 
Miihry, of Hanover—Homeopathy has undoubtedly taught 


us. that | vever high an estimate medical men n j have be- 
fore formed } in powers oO Nature, these must be 
ated much higher still. ‘This fact may indeed render us more 
modest, but need not depress us into spiritless unbelievers. If, 
on the one hand, we ought to feel ashamed that the curative 
wers of Nature. aided—by nothing at all—should some- 
times acnie\ ; much as we are able to do ourselves, the 
history of homeopathy has, on the other hand, shown this 
syste m to | Inadequate to the wants of human society; ind 
has brou ht mto stronger light, not mere the 1 ities ol 
medicine. but also as a secondary rv sult, its | sit ity. 


| think | am right in afhi ming that the hist rr of hom@o- 
pathy ean be better traced in Germ: ny, whe! the SV stem 
originated (fifty years ago), and where its development took 
place, than in England, where it has not been practised more 
than from ten to fifteen years. It appears to me, likewise, 
that the changes wrought in homcopathy have not been sufh- 
ciently taken into account in your essay; and hence it may 
here be of some use to pomt out some of the principal ep chs 


of the system. 

Samuel Hahnemann published his ‘Organon’ of Medicine in 
the year 1810, but had begun to make his system known be- 
fore that time. I think with you that he was a sincere believ- 
er in the truth of his doctrine. It is but just, however, to 
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remark, that, at least once previously, he had deceived the 


world, by selling at a high price, under the name of pnoeum, 


i. nostrum which consisted of nothing but doraz. This isa 
fact undenied even by his adherents. He had before this pub- 
lished a phar ecological dictionary, and his system was alto- 
gether the ofis rather of Pharmacy than of Medicine, 
roperiy a 
Among ot the following retractions and retrogressions 
\ bee ne oO] inai doctrines ol IMCeOpi I V. by 
various ad . At first it was deemed requisite to admin- 
ister medici Vy once a week or once a iIortn it. At 
present : a single homeo} thist % eres » tl it, 
on tne ww trequ tly ord s th SE VE | es 
ial \ ion Was ais rec qa in the L ip- 
tion Ol ‘ ing power ¢ I } Vy attenuatl a 
re Le] 3S | nt I | emer Af | Dl nt 
day. th nin drop « ed and 
unpotenti i term Y ent oO! tne tinc- 
ture.) VU nol ‘ t« 
mineral th wel i ] now re 
ften : Haha low 
as prt is ‘Chronic Di ! wi few ‘ 
rent il nit } l na t hii 
W ] j { in ve I { il 1 t 
) cs | i ~~ rs | ! iit { i in rs 
led he system in various ways, until its ori- 
ginal m nost entirel S This b ’ pal 
ent LCcol iomceopathic physicians, which toe 
Lag In LSob or 183 Their con no 
i {i = rh id ( | ( me o 
numero ithists had sullered. \ fraction ¢ the 
school has i aside the name of homcopath stitu- 
ting for it 1 specific Medi This se is numer- 
‘ in G elu id D 15 of Bade These sti 
hold fast ) iple similia suniib as ¢ inatory 
ot the curatu ess, but they no longt give ft emedies 
after the o rie ad. They busy the Seives IM experl- 
menting wi dicmes upon healthy persons, but mn large 
doses, and fi this they look forward to grand results. 
which are, howe, not perceptible as yet. They likewise at- 


tend to the physiological relations of the diseased body, and. they 
have among their body some most able and respectable men. 
For at least ten years past, this ** Specific Medicine” has. sup- 
ported a journ 
We may regard the homeeopathists as sincere; but it is true 
7° 
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that their number has augmented less by adoption of the ori 
ginal doctrine than of its modifications. They bear the origi- 
nal name wrongly, being no longer true homeopathists. The 
majority have even resumed a great portion of the allopathic 
medicines. 

I do not hesitate to say that, although men of worth are to 
be found among them, there prevails, generally speaking, both 
within and without the profession, a low opinion of the stand- 
ard of their intelligence. In Germany, no man of undoubted 
eminence has ever become a convert to the system. Only 
once has an instance like that of Professor Henderson oc- 
curred: Dr. Kopp, of Hanau, unexpectedly published a vol- 
ume of “ Practical Observations,” descriptive of a series of 
homeceopathic cases and cures of his own witnessing. He 
thus stamped himself a homceopathist. A few years afterward, 
another volume of the “Observations” appeared, communi- 


cating a further series of cases ond eures—hbat of an allopathic 
nature. ‘The author thus declared himself reconverted, and 
he has remained so ever since. 

With us in Germany there are in almost every largish town 
one or more homceopathists, whe are perhaps consulted im 
chronic cases, after various methods had been previously tried, 
and where it is thought that homeopathy, at any rate can do 
no posilive harm. ‘True it is, that cures are sometimes thus 
effected, and these create a sensation; while the cures accom- 


plished by ordinary medicine pass unnoticed. A large pro- 


portion of homeeopathists have recently adopted the hydro- 


pathic metho | of treatment. Iam not cognizant of any town 
where homeopathy is exclusively practised. 
If homeeopathy has taught us that our curative control over 


the course of disease is far below what we rated it at, it has, 
a fortiori, though unintentionally, taught us that our “ appara- 
tus medicaminum” possesses less merit than we imagined. and 
that it need no longer continue as gross and rude as the in- 


strument of an *“armentarium chirurgicum” of old. It has, 
however, at the same time enabled us to mark with greater 
distinetn those diseases in which our remedies really effect 


the cure. Such are, for example, intermittent fevers, scabies. 
syphilis. ‘These it was that first showed the insufficiency of 
homceopathy; and you will find that im the statistic bulletin of 
Dr. Fleischmann these diseases are omitted. 

One thing certain is, that through means of homeeopathy, 
medicine has undergone, is undergoing, and—as in your trea- 
tise you predict—will, in the future, yet further undergo a 
rigorous scrutiny. It appears to me, however, that rational, 
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scientific medicine has, in some degree, already passed this 
ordeal; and if it can never claim the exactness of chemistry 
and mechanics, it may yet hope, in point of accuracy, to 
reach the standard attained by modern physiology.—British 
and Foreign Medical Review. 

June 22, 1846. 





Phrenology.—I\t is well known that, among other arguments 


by which Gall upheld his view of the function of the cerebel- 
lum. he maintained that the size of this organ is less im cas- 
trated animals than in those possessing their sexual organs 
entire. He dues not, however, appear to have made any 
very exact obse ions in support of this position, which he 
principally rested on a comparison of crania. Subsequent 
observers have not confirmed the statement. Even M. Vi- 
mont admits that the result of his experiments was doubtful. 
Desirous to put the question to the test, M. Leuret caused his 
former collaborateur, M. Lassaigne, (of whose qualifications as 


a scientific observer Mr. Noble expresses his ignorance, ) to 
weich the cerebra and cerebella of a sufficient number of stal- 
lions, mares, and dings, and compare the results. A table 
of these weichts, with that of the medulla oblongata, is given 
bv M. Leuret, for « ‘y one of ten stallions, twelve mares, 
and twenty-one geldings; and the result is that the cerebellum 
of the gelding is, on the average, both absotutely and relatwwely 
larger than that either of the stallion or the mare. The man- 


ner in which these results are treated by Mr. Noble is, we 
are constrained to say, rather too characteristic of the general 
mode in which phrenologists treat evidence that does not suit 
their purpose. In the first place, not having seen the entire 
tables, but only the summary of them given in Dr. Carpenter's 
‘ Human Physiology,” he makes objections which a reference 
to the tables would prove to be unfounded. His especial 
ground of refusal to admit the validity of these results, is the 
smallness of the number of observations, and the consequent 
uncertainty of the averages; but if he will refer to the tables 
themselves. he will see that even the extremes are as remark- 
able for the evidence they afford as are the means. Thus, the 
weicht of the cerebellum of the stallion is to that of the cere- 
brum in the stallion, as from 1 : 7°46 in the lowest, to 1 : 6°25 
in the highest, the average being 1: 7°07. In the mare, the 
proportional weight of the cerebellum is greater, not from the 
larger absolute size of that organ, (as Mr. Noble would make 
out M. Leuret to assert, contrary to what he states is the in- 
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variabl . but from the smaller size* of the cerebrum; it 
varies from 1 : 6°93 in the lowest, to 1 : 6°08 in the Aighest, the 
aver age img 1:659. In the gelding, the proportion varies 
from 1 : 6°44 in the lowest, (excluding one case in which the 
' } " } } A 
cerebrum so enormously developed as to reduce the pro- 
yportio! eight of the cerebellum to 1 : 7°44, although the 


ter o1 rpassed. in ahsolu/e weight. anv other which is 
here rec d.) to 1 : 5°16 im the chest, the ave being 


1: 597 We cannot but think that any unprejudiced person, 


on con se sults. must admit that they are suthcn nt, 
at any ) runt vali the vag statements of Gall. even 
thoug! { may 1 be ufficiently numerous to establish an 
*xact { if tl 4 iti n. Phrenologists have LOO oft il 
show horro se comparisons; but we submit 
t | 1 WwW there can be no serious mi ke 
th ac 1 be 1o >» compl ty i at i by 
Nature f partiality on the ] rt ¢ expe- 
riment t] sults in any considera ( ee 
We a a4 VM a Noble’ ene | 
I i b ‘ yn should h Vi ait n ed t ‘ 
inwol i of my lating the res I 
nts t accord wit ypothesis, by 1 n 
intent! Vi. Leu ing a known « 
i ill | Will qul Ww ¢ S| ee this 
when ’ y other ph logi Lh ough 
re ‘ mor SIN ies of observati ade 
‘ DV W \j | ts sh | he oy [- 
\ ven then it will be, of course, for the world to 
idge. relative estimate of the two parties, whether 
the sys nakers or th objecto e mos likely to be in 
error, ‘J ts of M. Leuret’s inquiries have now been 
betore ic for some years; but as we have not heard 
that tl e been thus invalidated, we cannot but admit 


them : rding important negative evidence with regard to 
r ; 


O y view ol the functions ol the cerebellum. 


We hat eft ourselves no space to touch upon the bearings 


of patho | observation. with regard to the two views of 
the fun s of the cerebellum. ‘This, however, we the less 
regret. s! 1e very small number of well-observed cases at 


present recorded does not aflord any decided evidence either 


* We have discovered an error of calculation in M. Leuret’s table, m 
regard to the weight of the cerebrum in Mare No. 7. The number (de- 
duced from the weight of the entire encephalon) ought to be 436, instead 
ef 336, and the proportion 6-60, instead of 5°09. 
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way; it being quite possible, however, to put this evidence in 
a form that is very favorable to either side, by neglecting all 
that bears the other way. This Mr. Noble has done in favor 
of the phrenological view; recording a small number of coinci- 
dences between injuries and diseases of the cerebellum, and 
disorder of the sexual organs, (among others, quoting a case 
in which the injury was a flesh wound mm the neck, and in 
which there was no proof whatever of the cerebellum being 
affected.) but passing over with very imperfect notice the 
cases in which there was no such coincidence, or in which 
the phenomena tended the other way. He gives in detail, 
however, two cases recorded by Dr. Cowan, which seem to 


have had s influence with th ntleman—a professed 
phrenol 71S it observed. but at the same time a man of 
too ph nind to be a blind partisan of the system, 
—in le view with more favor the doctrines of Flou- 
rens. ‘Thisi re of egiance to Gall, on the part of one 
of his follow masingly excites Mr. Noble’s surprise; 
his con\ the truth of the system being such, that he 
cannot | how any one who has once embraced it 
can reill e of its d t And he devotes some 
space to ‘f the details of Dr. Cowan’s cases, with 
the view them into hnrmonav with Gall’s doctrine: 
in this, h to us to display more ingenuity 
than ph 

On t! 1, we are dls] | to infer, from the re- 
marka! ice between the resulis of experiment and 
the data on ive anatomy, that one function 
of the c to reg te al Ci ine the muscular 
movemeé! { ) rve 1 per of our volun- 
tary act videt ished by observation 
ol the ae | ‘ has to es- 
tablish a ¢ } on ween the deveiopment of this 
organ in | propensity, (a 
position i ment being only 
directed sufficiency of evidence on which it 
rests at ,) we st regard this as a superadded func- 
tion, no nen | s e organ, 

We conc! ve commenced, by disclaiming any hostil- 
ily whiateve » the pnrenoiogicai system In the abstract; and 
by lreely vdimnitt y the general coincidence between tne indi- 


cations of human character which are atl yrded by craniosco- 
pical examinat and those derived from a direct acquaint- 
ance. But we consider that in building up their system, the 
followers of G ave been too disregardful of evidence sup- 
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plied from other sources than observation of man; and that 
they have been misled, as to the fundamental question of the 
connection of the cerebrum with the purely instinctive ac- 
tions, by their inattention to comparative anatomy, which 
proves that the cerebrum cannot be the instrument of those 
actions; and have glossed over the important objection which 
the nondevelopment of the posterior lobes in the lower mam- 
malia and in all the oviparous vertebrata interposes to the 
location of the animal propensities in them. So far, however, 


from avaul ourseives ol hese errors, as conclusive argu- 
ments against the whole system, we have endeavored, by a 
new al sis of the propensities and emotions, to show that 
the facts supplied by comparative anatomy may be brought 
into cenfo it with the physiology of Gall; and that the 
phrenolog system may be planted upon a much more se- 
cure and extended basis than it has yet possessed; a new and 
more exact series of observations, however, being re juired to 
build it up with anything like firmness and consistency. We 
cannot 1 d the question of the functions of the cerebellum 
as at all fundamental in its character; and can easily under- 
stand how a candid phrenologist like Dr. Cowan may, on this 
point, embrace the views held, we believe, by all the leading 


physiol sts of the day. -~Brit. and For. Med. Review. 





y , . mr —T : 

Dep its in the Human Body—The following scheme in- 

cludes the various substances capable of occurring as di posits 
i 


in the human body: 
& Prot in compounds. 
Fats: a, cholesterin; 6, margarin and margaric acid; 


tw 


olein; ¢, fatty granules of uncertain composition. 
- Urie acid and urates. 
4. Salts of lime: a, oxalate of lime; 6, basic phosphate of 


lime; « ‘bonate of lime. 
5. Ammontaco-magnesian phosphate. 
6. Su uret of iron. 
7. Bile-pigment. 


8. Silica. 

9. Various substances of easy solubility, deposited in con- 
sequence of evaporation, etc., as chloride of sodium, phosphate 
ot sod 1. etc. 

From one or more of these constituents are formed all the 
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concretions occurring in the human body. ‘These are ar- 
ranged by Vogel into 

1. Such as are produced from the secreted fluids. 

2, Such as are formed in the parenchyma of organs.—Ibid. 





Case of Rupture of the Bladder—Mr. Chaldecott records, 


in a late number of the Provincial Journal, an interesting case 
this form of 1 ry. The facts seem too clear to admit of 

doubt as to the nature of the case. The following is an out- 
e ol i¢ | 


\ healthy and temperate man, of about fifty, having passed 


two or three hours at a concert, ran across the street to empty 
; distended bl ._ at twelve o’clock at night; and the 
night being « did not see a newly erected post, with 
top of whi the lower part of his abdomen came in 
nt contact. He states that fell, and with great diffi- 


enltv reached his home. which was about a hundred yards 


Mr. Chalde him about half an hour after the acci- 
dent. He was faint. and suffering severe pain over the abdo- 
men, with desir tno power to pass his urme. A full-sized 

itheter was p e sil\ and comple tely into the bladder. 

it no urine « ed. He was placed in bed, and hot fomen- 

tions were us to the be ily until reaction took piace, with 
which came mc e of pain. Twenty leeches were applied, 
and a gum eatheter, but with the same unsatisfactory result as 
before. not a drop of urine escaping through it. ' 

Mr. Key bei ent lor, he arrived about eg! en hours 

ter the accident, by which time the sy mptoms of | eritonitis 
had increased to an alarming degree. © The belly was painful, 
swollen, and tender; the pulse rapid and feeble; and the 
countenance anxious. Mr. Key passed a catheter, (none 


ving been used for the previous tour hours.) and about an 
ounce of bloody urme came through the instrument. Mr. 
Key concurred in opinion as to the nature ot the injury, and 
the nearly hopeless prospect for the patient. 

At ten o’clock, he had two scruples of liquor opii sedativus, 
which, after a few hours, produced comfortable sleep ; and 
about four hours from Mr. Key’s visit, Mr. Chaldecott passed 
the catheter. and drew off about four ounces of clear urine. 
From this time, the pain, swelling, and heat in the stomach 
and abdomen, gradually lessened. and it was evident that the 
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bladder now held. as on each introduction the catheter brought 
away clear urine. 

From this time until the 13th, (that is, the sixth day from 
that on which the accident happened.) all went on well, ex- 
cepting that a smart attack of gout occurred on the 10th, 
although the patient had never before suffered one; but on 
the 13th, from a strong desire to become independent of the 
catheter, he made straining efforts to pass his water, and he 
had searcely passed a tablespoonful, when he felt (to use his 
own ex] sion) something give way. and a burning pain all 
over his stomach and bowels, as if boiling watel had been 


noured over them, and the same symptoms of faintness and 





distress « irred as when the accident first happene d, 

Mr. Chaldecott saw him within a few minutes of this re- 
opening of the wound of his biadder, for such, no doubt, had 
been the col equence of his atte mpts to pass nis water. On 

sing the catheter, not more than a teaspoontul rough 

the tul He had now again the symptoms ol | itonitis. 
with tl ddition of incessant sickness. ‘The e plan of 
treatment was iin adopted, viz., iomentations, | ches, and 
1 full { with Lif | 

About four hours after, on the introduction of the catheter, 
the bladder wa ain found to retain the urine ; and although 
the per! tis had increased to a severe degree, the pain, ten- 
derness id sickness, gradually subsided ; and by a patien 
submission to the continued use of the catheter for a fortnight, 
no more interruption to the patient’s amendment occurred, 
except t the gout. which. under the use of colchicum, 
had ne lisappeared, again became severe, no doubt from 
the fresh absorption of urme which this second accident had 
permitted to escape In o the cavity ol the peritonzum. Sut 
by this time it was presumed that the wound im the bladder 


had closed with sufficient firmness to allow the patient to 
vield to the desire to evacuate his urme without any straim- 
ing efforts. 

Two months have transpired since the commencement ol 
the case. and he feeis no other inconvenience from his acci- 
dent excepting a dragging sensation over the abdomen, chiefly 
en the right side, which is much increased when he attempts 


to lie upon his left side, — London Lanc 4 
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MEDICAL CONVENTION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


At the close of our last number, we made a passing reference to 
the approaching National Convention, in which a fear was intimated, 
that it would not be productive of the good which some of our breth- 
ren anticipate. Lest this should be construed into an expression of 
indifference or discouragement, we are led to recur to the subject. 

Our apprehensions are threefold : 

1. That all the schools of the United States will not send dele- 
gates, and that those who do, will not carefully discuss and set forth 
to those who represent them, their desiderata ; without which there 
can be no adequate ground of hope, that what the convention may 
recommend, will be ratified by a sufficient number of our institutions 
to produce the desired uniformity. 

2. That from the vast geographical extent of our country, and the 
consequent diversity of conditions under which our schools are placed, 
it will be difficult to establish uniformity. This will especially prove 
to be the case, if their representatives should not come together in a 
spirit of courteous and patient forbearance. If they do, much, though 
doubtless not all that is desirable, may be accomplished. 

3. That the delegates of our medical societies will be overanxious 
to regulate the polity of our schools, of which most of them must ne- 
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I v LARA‘ OF THE FEMALE. 

We thank | P Mi o e J ferson Medical School, 
for acopy of his le i subject v h he has studied with so much 
care and interes [t was delivered t the middle of his course, 

— . ~ } 4 ; 
and publish of his ‘ Its « s to show that 
those who would 1 the nature and ti nt of the diseases 
of woman, must kK r peculiarities of physiology a special 
study ; and to aid in this, the learned professor, in his own peculiar 
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Can vreak, 


Distinctive Characteristics of the Female. 


manner, has presented many of her more striking characteristics, cor- 
poreal, intellectval and moral. 
influences of man and woman, he breaks forth in the following quaint 


: 
issues the 
at a wondrous law ! 


ich genus and species | 


After speaking of some of the social 
| 


1 considerations? and yet from what lowness 
Yea, even from the germiferous tissue of the female. 


as the genetic 
what a wondrous power is that which 
yure and unalloyed as when it issued 


° ] 
generic as well « 


So great, so powerful, that eat h of them is 


re, within a magic 1 
so that no wild and horrid passion, no brutal lust, 


| would have you fill your souls with knowledge; I would 


ng, out of whose charmed round it 


much less change abrogate the law 


or 


that se I € prin ordial mode ls, ‘each after his kind,’ of the spe- 
es of rlobe. For notwithstanding the countless myriads of 
generations that from the remotest ages have reproduced individuals 
re nu than the sands of the shore or the stars in the firma- 
ment, ea blade of grass, still obedient to its generic law, still imi- 
tates exactly its primitive pattern ; and every elephant or worm— 
every eagle that soars to the sun, or sparrow that chirps in the hedge— 
every 1 nd every woman go steadily, like the current of a river, 
lown ti s flowing stream, ever ending, ever beginning, ever chang- 
ng, yet ibly the s ! J] repeat it, the generic power 1s 
iaun she d | nthe ovarian siroma,. T! is tl e sole animal concrete 
that is capable of pro yelk matter. Yelk matter is germinal 
ge) —lI sh rather say, reprodu tive matter. The 
tissues are nowh endowed with the power of this yelk pro. 
on, 4 sole « oration Olt the stroma of ovaries is germ 
laboration 
‘ Let me pronoun three words in your ear: Stroma is sez. In 
sronouncing these word 1 wish you to appre ciate the import. 
ance O ssue—it was fo elaboration of germs that sex was 
appointe he lale human Zygozoaire. See, then, in this 
inobvious parently lump of anin texture, in the inner court 
the te e of the body, the ark that contains the law, which keeps 
the gené xed, from age to age. How can you study this sub- 
t suffi 


We are tempted to extr his closing paragraph, in the hope that 

may inspire some o young readers, while many of the older 
will no find themselves in full sympathy with its ardent and 
amiable author 

‘I do not believe in a physician who knows only calomel and 
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have you bathe in it as in an ocean. Were I young again, and could 
I apprec iate, as | now in some degree begin to do, the beauties of 
learning, I could not cast away as I have done a half century of time; 

but I would grow pale by the reflection of the midnight lamp, and I 
would never be satiated until my soul were satisfied with the fullness 
of knowledge. For what are we in the general but erring and curi- 
ous inquirers? and do s not the most highly cultivated intelligence to 
be found among men leave them at last, even the most gifted among 
them, blind, groping, feeble worms of the dust What should be our 
motto and our cry, from the lowness of the human nature in which 
we lie groveling? Excelsior! Excelsior ! 





INTRODUCTORY 


feel 


N PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN MEDICINE. BY 


DR. WAT IN, OF THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


The object of this lecture’ is to magnify the importance of hospital 
instruction, in comparison with lecture-room and dispensary teachings 
and its author has certainly made out a strong case. According to 
his observation, many young gentlemen commence the practice of 
} 


both physic and surgery with very little dexterity, for want of practi- 
cal opportuniti Ss. In spe aking of the hi spital Lo which he belongs, 
he says : 

66 A couple ot youths, tresh from their studies, were directed here, 


1 


many years ago, to apply cupping-glasses to the temples of a negro 





woman, The cups were at first applied moderately heated; but not 
adhering, they were 1 over the lamp until nearly roasting hot, and 
then ap pli yee. anew Still they would not stick. The process was 
again and again repeated, all to no purpose. The poor woman 
roared, ed. the p ds labored, u i the supe rintendent of the hos. 
pital, attracted by the noise, at length relieved her from her torment- 
ors archly obser ng to them as he entered the ward, that ‘ they had 
better practice on each other unt | they had learned how.’ 

‘Not long since, as is My ireque nt custom, I requested some of the 


young men accom} nyi ng me throngh the waras, to ¢ xamine and re 
port upon the nature of an i flammatory swelling. The first that 
came forward was, as |] sheremis ‘‘cnetabiell one who had just 
passed the ordeal of his examination. He could detect nothing pecuy 
liar in the case. The second was a student of Ss cea a years 
standing, who had previously examined similar cases. He pronounced 
the swelling to be an abscess already in gee of the lancet. I al. 
lowed him to apply this, and, to the no small mortification of the 
other, he gave exit to a large collection of purulent matter 

‘The practic e of our profession is made up of details like these, 
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rescued from the hands of pretenders and mere artists 2 We go it 
' * ¥ eer :; 
for its rescue, and shal! at all times lend a hand towards its elevation 
] : } - ] ‘ { ‘ ] hel] ice @ y , 
Having had some experience in both dental and ophthaimic surgery, 


we have no h saying, that the duties of the former require 


an ¢ jual KD wwledg of science, and greate! dexter ly of the hand, 
than those of the fo r: and still, while the scientific oculist is ad 

ted to full ir profession, the scientific dentist 1s shut out. 
This is abundant); rd, and we hope the time is not distant, wher 
tne learning, scle ] evated be ng oi those who devote them- 
selves to that s] ty, W redeem it from its congenital degradation. 


To this end, tl es of Baltimore and Cincinnati cannot 


fail to conti ifluence. Both have our best wishes. 


Lo I have room to S f xtract only 
+ le f{ 
j l ressiy it 


B » the 1 ring exertions 
; entel he e1 ed policy of the State Legis- 
nd liberal support of the 
TY? ] . ep % 
B ent s been ly and successfully 
ty the pra creat ] tility of such an organ 


z n, hav ind e « etions arising from the 


S friend , pro f t : of enemies have 
most ti [his experiment has not only bee: 
li t it has bec corner-stone of 
new I y, | 1 rt »t public and 


I | | r a | depar 
rf Pe ,il ecting a topic for the opening 
of his « ed that his pupils were further ad 
I I 
V Jit at class of auditors generally ts 
Its abstruse: : ry very title—Lire. After contrast- 
ng organic W es, he proceeds to a cl ssiication of 


the former i! vis Vegetables, Animals, and Man; the 
latter derivin to separation trom all the rest, DY the pos 


ses3ion of a ; In sketching the characteristics of these di- 
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visions, we do not observe anything particularly new; but many 
parts are executed with spirit, and some passages are eloquent ; 
while, although a few are recondite, and even border on the obscure, 


none are heavy or unreadable. 4 





AN ESSAY ON ABSCESS OF THE JAWS. BY DR. HULLIHEN, OF WHEELING. 


This little essay, by one of the most scientific dental surgeons of 
the West, appears to be well written, and relates to an important 
disease. We have looked over it with interest, but it is too exclu- 
sively special to afford anything, which extracted, would be interest- 


ing to our readers generally. 





LETHEAN VAPOR. 


We lately had an opportunity of witnessing the extraction of teeth 
{rom two gentlemen who had inhaled this vapor. They were pa- 
tients of Mr. Goddard, and Mr. Somerby was present and assisted. 

Case 1. A vigorous man, in or approaching middle life. A short 
time before the inhalation commenced, his pulse was 70 in a minute; 
fulland strong. When about to be given, though he was not apparently 
alarmed, it rose to 112. After a short inhalation, less than a minute, 
the tube fell from his hand, and the operation was commenced. His 
pulse had then risen to 144. His pupils did not become dilated. 
From difficulty in the operation, it proved rather tedious; but he re. 
mained motionless, and made no manifestation of pain. In about 
two minutes from the time he passed into a state of insensibility, he 
suddenly emerged from it. His pulse was then 120, and in a quarter 
of an hour had fallen to 70. His intellectual faculties and feelings 
were quite natural immediately on awaking. He was unconscious of 
any pain, but said he had dreamed of some kind of crash. 

Case 2. A young man had two fangs of different teeth extracted. 
Pulse before breathing the gas, 88, and increased but a few beats af. 
terwards. No dilatation of the pupil. After the loss of the first fang, 
was aroused, and said he had felt the cutting of the gums, but not the 
extraction. Inhaled the gas a second time, and during the operation 
which followed, stretched himself out, and acted as he might have 
done if the vapor had not been breathed. On recovering, however, 
he declared that he had not felt any pain. The sensorial functions 
seemed to have been asleep, but the excito-motory awake. 
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